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We publish in this number of the Christian 
Union, from the notes of the short-hand re- 
porter, the first full report of Mr. Beecher’s 
sermon on the strike, delivered Sunday even- 


ing, July 22d, 


The second sermon, delivered 


last Sunday evening, will be published next 
week, The copies of the Christian Union con- 
taining these sermons can be obtained for 


fifteen cents, 


The sermons will also be pub- 


lished in pamphlet form in Christian Union 
Extra No. 5, for the same price; it will be 


ready on Saturday. 


The absorbing topic of the week has been the 


mis-called railroad strike. 


It has lasted longer 


than any one anticipated at the first outbreak. 
The actual destruction of property amounts to 
hot less than eight or ten millions, and the in- 


direct loss is incalculable. 


Traffic has been 


opened as we write on all the great trunk lines. 
The mania is over, but the country must not 
forget that the maniac still lives and is as strong 


ind as dangerous as ever. 


What is to be done 


‘0 cure him is the problem of the future. Some 
detailed considerations of the incidents, causes 
and lessons of this revolt will be found on an- 


other page. 


It is sometimes worth while to see ourselves 
4% others see us; the telegraphic report of John 
Bright’s address at the unvailing of the Cobden 
Memorial situated at Bradford, July 25, makes 


“Wish for the fuller account. 


He attributes 


‘ur present disturbances to our mistaken high 
protective tariff, which he thinks has received 
‘death-blow and is certain to be changed. 
Open competition would, in his judgment, pre- 


vent labor from becoming unruly. Is there 
possible significance in the fact that France, 
which has pursued a policy of protection, has 
always found difficulty in dealing with her la- 
boring classes, while England, since her adop- 
tion of the policy of free-trade has suffered no 
serious labor riot8? At all events the commer- 
cial remedy for the present distress is in a sound 
currency and a free commerce. 


The Turkish authorities have forbidden the 
publication of all military news via Constanti- 
nople. Russian authorities have all along made 
the publicavic: of news from the front contra- 
band. We are, therefore, without definite or 
trustworthy information of events in the East. 
No decisive action bas taken place. The indi- 
cations are that the Russians have strategically 
gained a decided advantage by their movement 
across the Balkan range. Each party accuses 
the other of atrocities. A Cossack is no better 
than a Turk; both are Tartars; but the accusa- 
tions must be taken with allowance, the object 
of the accusers being to create a moral impres- 
sion in Europe. There are contradictory ru- 
mors respecting the recall of Midbat Pacha, 
who was exiled through the influence of 
Ulema. Coupled with them is a report of 
the overthrow of the Sheik-ul-Islam, or Grand 
Mufti. This indicates a revolution in Constan- 
tinople, but the full significance of it cannot 
be measured at the present writing. Large re- 
inforcements are on their way to the Russian 
army in Armenia. Some excitement bas been 
produced in England by the action of the gov- 
ernment, which is sending a force of 3,000 men 
and five war vessels to the Mediterranean. The 
explanation of Lord Derby that the force is 
necessary to increase the garrisons at Gibraltar 
and the Island of Malta have somewhat pacified 
the general public, but have not satisfied the 
suspicions that the government’s intentions are 
pacific. Floating rumors of an Austro-English 
alliance against Russia-and an Italian alliance 
with Russia can be traced to no trustworthy 
source, but are not altogether improbable. 


The arrest of Escobedo by the American Gen- 
eral Devine, on the Mexican borders, will have 
the tendency to establish peaceable relations be- 
tween this country and Mexico. General Esco- 
bedo presumed too much on the American 
sympatifies with the deposed President Lerdo, 
when he undertook to organize forces on this 
side of the Rio Grande for the overthrow of 
General Diaz, whom he naturally regards as a 
usurper. President Hayes having decided that 
he cannot adjudge who is de jure governor of 
a State cannot be expected to decide who is de 
jure president of a foreign State. The days of 
filibustering from American borders are prob- 
ably forever past. 


A new attack has been made upon the polit- 
ical power of Mormonism by the arrest of Robert 
T. Burton, a bishop of the Mormon Church, 
for the murder of Joseph Morris, in 1861. 
Joseph Morris, a Welshman by birth, assumed 
the role of a rival prophet to Brigham Young, 


and organized a community of his followers not 
far from Salt Lake City. Warrants were issued 
for his arrest, and after some considerable re- 
sistance the Morrisites yielded to the militia. 
After the arrest Burton shot the pseudo prophet 
in cold blood and followed this murder by shoot- 
ing three or four others, two of them- women. 
It is doubtful whether any responsibility for 
these murders can be brought home to Brigham 
Young, but there is no moral doubt that Burton 
was acting in accordance with instructions from 
his superior. 


The Democracy of Ohio have nominated for 
Governor an old merchant of Cincinnati who is 
reported by his antagonists to have been a Know- 
Nothing in 1854. The platform adopted by the 
Convention is important because it is the first 
official indication of the Democratic intentions 
respecting future issues. It denounces the in- 
auguration of Mr. Hayes as ‘‘a dangerous en- 
croachment upon popular rights ;” attributes 
present distress to the Resumption Act—the 
immediate repeal of which it demands; calls for 
the remonetization of silver and the retention of 
greenback currency, the repeal of registry laws 
and the establishment of revenue for tariff only. 
The only plank in this platform which will at- 
tract non-partisan yoters will be the one de- 
manding a purely revenue tariff. If the tariff 
becomes the issue of the future, both the Repub- 
lican and the Democratic party will suffer meas- 
urable disintegration. 


A protest signed by 920 physicians of large 
practice is published in the London ‘*‘ Lancet,” 
the leading medical journal of London, against 
the sale of liquors, wines and beers by grocers. 
They call for the suppression of all ‘‘ grocers’ 
licenses” on the ground that this sale of liquor 
tempts women and children to buy and drink 
secretly. The signers are not generally believers 
in teetotalism, a fact which adds to the signifi- 
cance of their protest. The temperance people 
in London and Manchester are establishing 
**coffee palaces,” rivalling the gin palaces in 
splendor. Both movements are worthy of 
American imitation. 


OUR PRESENT SKEPTICAL LITERA- 
TURE. 


For fifteen years I have been a consistent Christian, 
never fora moment doubting the inspiration of the 
Scriptures nor the divinity of Christ. Lately I have 
read Buckle’s “ History of English Civilization” and 
Draper's “ Intellectual Development of Europe’ and 
his ‘** Contest between Science and Religion,”’ and one 
or two other books eof his, and I must confess that I 
am greatly shaken in my former faith and belief. 
Now I wish to know if you have read these works 
and what do you think about them? Can you point 
me to any work or works that will prove an antidote? 
I have read Cocker’s “ Theistic Coneeption of the 
World,” but this does not answer the arguments of 
these gentlemen, especially Draper’s historical state- 
ments. 


— about twenty years there has prevailed in 

our country, especially among the more in- 
quiring and capable young men, an intense desire 
to examine with care the foundations of our 
faith. There has been doubting and in many 
instances an uncomfortable suspense of theo- 
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logical belief. The present attitude of mind 
with us now is, not to accept the rationalistic 
conclusions which the German critics would 
enforce upon us, and yet to ask, How far are 
those critics right? how-much of truth is there in 
their results? would we be any better off to have 
any measure of the German rationalism reign 10 
our theological and religious life? is it not about 
time for us to make some important concessions 
to this spirit of doubt, which, as our pessimists 
tell us, is in the very air? 

We answer that this general examination of 
the foundations is one of the very best signs of 
the awakened thought of the present genera- 
tion. There was a time when we were willing 
to accept everything that was told us by the 
elders simply because it was the elders who told 
us. It is very pleasant to have the authority of 
teachers, and parents, and confessions of faith: 
but it is also very well to apply some tests our- 
selves. It is very satisfactory to be told by a 
gray old salt that the water is ten fathoms deep 
below our craft, but there can no harm come 
from our throwing over the line and seemg 
What the’ plummet tcils our own eyes. Almost 
every one is asking questions on certain doc- 
trines which, in the older davs, were accepted 
without inquiry. This spirit has expressed itself 
already very positively in our literature. We 
might not only mention the works to which our 
correspondent refers, but many others besides. 
They do not indicate at all the undermining of 
our faith, but an examination, a critical quest 
into the old doctrines. Draper’s work on the 
‘Intellectual Development of Europe” and 
Buckle’s ‘‘ History of Civilization” are attempts 
to show that the native and growing reason has 
reached its present, grand achievements without 
any help from religion; and, indeed, that where 
Christianity has interfered at all it has been 
rather an embarrassment when in the domain 
of science. Lecky’s ‘* History of the Rise of the 
Spirit of Rationalism in Europe” is nothing 
more than an elaborate review of Buckle, with 
the objections to the supernatural element 
brought out more into the foreground. Drap- 
ers ‘‘ Contest between Science aud Religion” is, 
unfortunately for the objector, too late in its ap- 
pearing. It raises objections and indulges in 
Scriptural criticism which were answered some 
forty years ago. The book has all the appear- 
ance of being printed from an ancient manu- 
script. It is out of date, touching only dead 
issues. But his ‘‘ Intellectual Development of 
Europe” is a masterly work, and will have a 
long life, and that. not because of, but in spite 
of, its tone and color of objection. 

Now, with Draper, Buckle, Lecky, the author 
of *‘ Supernatural Religion,” and the entire class 
of writers which they represent, the effect which 
their works have is to suggest and instill doubt 
of a vague and indescribable kind. If our cor- 
respondent should tell us just what he doubts 
he would probably find difficulty in stating his 
condition of mind; and if he were to state his 
faith on every article he would find his ortho- 
doxy coming into stronger light the more he 
takes account of it. The most of doubters 
are not doubters at all, They think they are 
semi-skeptics, and yet are evangelical to the 
They are studying, and they spring to the 
conclusion that they are arrant infidels. They 
are inquiring as to the position of the enemy, 
and resolve that they are themselves on the other 
side. If we were asked what is the chief skep- 
tical danger of our times, we should answer: In 
supposing you are an infidel when you are only 
listening courteously and without prejudice to 
what the infidel has to say. If we were asked 
what is the chief uncharity of the times, we 
should say: In callipg men infidels who are only 
instituting fair inquiries*concerning Christian- 
ity. What is this wonderful Christianity? Is 
it a halo, a dream, an angelic visitor, a subtle 


core, 


phenomenon which none dare examine, though 


all may look at with wondering eyes? No. It 
is the most real ‘and substantial thing ever on 
this planet. It can afford to be handled with 
reverence, yet with honesty. And the result of 
candid examination will be a profounder con- 
viction of all its verities, and a lower estimate of 
every work and word that would reflect on its 
supernatural basis. Only the paste suffers by the 
scrutiny of the connoisseur; the diamond is even 
more the diamond after it has come out of the 
tests. 

The literature of the day is growing very rich 
in apologetical works. Indeed, the books that 
reveal the hidden forces of Chmistianity and 
place it in its true historical light are of much 
higher scholarship, more numerous, and des- 
tined to a surer immortality than those which 
have impugned the evangelical theology. Henry 
Rogers’s \essay on ‘* Reason and Faith,” pub- 
lished originally in the ‘* Edinburgh Review” 
and afterward republished, in 1853, in this 
country in connection with other essays, is one 
of the best defenses of Christianity in a compact 
form in the literature of the last thirty years. 
Of his latest work, ‘‘ Superhuman Origin of the 
Bible,” not so much can be said. Walker’s ‘‘ Plan 
of Salvation” is now getting old, but some of its 
positions will bear re-examination until the discus- 
sions are over. Fisher’s *‘ Supernatural Origin 
ot Christianity” is an excellent refutation of the 
favorite positions of the Tiibingen school of theol- 
ogy. Christlieb’s ‘‘ Modern Doubt and Christian 
Faith” is about the latest elaborate answer to 
the current skeptical arguments in all countries. 
Luthardt’s three volumes on the ‘*‘ Fundamental 
Truths of Christianity,” unfortunately not yet 
republished in this country, are to our thinking 
hardly excelled by any in their close and clear 
reply to the arguments of the entire rationalistic 
school. Young’s ‘‘ Christ of History” and 
Bushnell’s ‘‘ Nature and the Supernatural” and 
Ullman’s ‘‘ Sinlessness of Jesus” have each a 
high defensive value. Farrar’s ‘ Critical Lis- 
tory of Free Thought,” the Bampton Lecture for 
1862, though cumbered with superfluous foot- 
notes, cannot be forgotten. 

What the mind most needs, however, as it 
comes in contact with current doubt, is 
patient thought. One must be calm with bis 
own difficulties. They will disappear under a 
proper repose. We are too much in the habit 
of thinking that our bean must be above ground 
the next morning after we have planted it. Let 
it have just a little time, and it will answer for 
itself. When we meet a difficulty, an objection 
that runs against our education and theology, a 
direct .Vo to our traditional Yes, we can read 
more, and think more, and trust the Great 
Teacher’ more, and by and by we shall hardly 
find a trace of it if it be a wrong thing at the 
outset. ‘The right becomes all the firmer for 
the time we give for its revelation. All that 
the wrong requires in order to drop off is just 
the patience to endure the superfluity for a time. 


HINTS FOR SOME SUMMER STUDIES. 


HE wise ones tell us that if we would under- 

stand pictures we must study from nature, 

but that isa book a great many people do not 
know how even to open. 

Color! how many people know what nature’s 
colors are? 

In common language grass and trees are green, 
sky is blue or gray, and the earth is brown; but 
look at the first effective picture of a sunny land- 
scape you see, not across the room, but go close 
up to it, and you will find that but little green 
paint has been used and perhaps no brown at 
all. Is it then false to nature? 

First see now much green, and blue, and 
brown nature uses, 

Provide yourself with a few bits of paper of 


different colors—or cloth is better, having no glosg 
on it—take a bright yellow (not orange or egg 
color) and a blue, a blue green, and a yellow 
green, a piece of black and one of white, and 
choose some clear bright afternoon for a voyage 
of discovery. Begin with the darkest shades, 
and take your black sample for a test. 

Whenever you find anything that looks black, 
or too dark to show any definite color, shut up 
one eye and hold up your black pattern so that 
it will appear to come against it; perhaps at 
first the comparison may not help you much, 
but soon color will appear in the darkest places, 

Find a bit of landscape that is very green, 
with grass and trees in it, and try the green 
test. Where all appeared green before you will 
find more than the colors of the rainbow, dark 
purple shadows under the pine branches, and 
perhaps gray or blue in the distance. 

Look at the grass where the sun shines on it, 
in the foreground; you know that it is green but 
not because you see itso. Try the green paper 
against it; it most likely appears yellow, or a 
delicate silver color if the grass is a little long. 

If you saw this same scene painted, you might 
feel this sunny part not as sun-lighted grass, 
but as yellow paint, for it is the great artists 
only who have the power to approach the effects 
of nature. But you would judge very differently 
of the painter who recorded a fact of nature too 
bluntly or of the blunderer who had never seen 
the truth. 

Another thing to be studied from nature is 
the growth of trees. 

The form of a tree is determined by the angle 
at which the branChes part one from another; 
except for chance accident the angle is the same 
from the large lower branches to the smallest 
twig. Keep a litthe memorandum by you in 
your walks and see how great a variety of angles 
can be found between the ash, which makes one 
of the most obtuse angles, and the maple whose 
branches seem almost parallel. 

In looking at an extensive landscape try and 
count the parallel lines which divide it; or hold 
up a stiff card, and mark on it the places where 
the principal objects disappear behind it. 

The habit of measuring the parts of a land- 
scape will give great power of judging of the 
position of the artist and. his circumstances 
while at work. 

These are only a few suggestions, hints at but 
a beginning of study. Many plans and varia- 
tions will suggest themselves. The essential 
truth is that all nature must be studied—the 
cleavage of rocks, the forms of leaves and 
clouds; and the same scenes must be studied 
over and over, in sunshine and in rain. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE, 


CORRESPONDENT sends us the follow- 

ing account of what can be done on av 
income of from one to two dollarsa day. We 
condense his statement slightly, but otherwis 
publish it unaltered. We can vouch for |i 
trustworthiness, 


“A gardener has worked on our place ever since 
1866, eleven years. During that time his wages bave 
never been over #2.00 a day, and that only in high 
price times; it ranged from #1.65 down; the most of 
the time it was $1.25. His wife had no income and 
did no work except to take care of the childre! 
and the house, and he had no income but his wage. 
But during that time he kept his wife and childre® 
comfortably, fed them well, so that (they {were 4l- 
ways healthy, and dressed them so that they we! 
to day and Sunday-school, always neatly dressed: 
kept a cow; and saved out of his earnings enous! 
to buy two lots, and build a house and a stable 
He saved the #1,800 with which he did this in the 
first eight years. I do not know that he has saved 
anything during the last three years. But he nev" 
drank or used tobacco. He was a Protestant Iris! 
man. During the same time we had a coachmanh whe 
had from #2 to #2.50 a day; drank and smoked; owe’ 
everybody ; never saved a cent; and finally, whe! he 
left, had to borrow money to get out of town.” 


In this connection we note a story hy our cor 
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respondent George Ellington in the ‘‘ Brooklyn 
Kagle,” in which he tells what a single man did 
one day in New York with one dollar. He got 
a shave, breakfast, a paper collar, a pack of 
cigarettes, attended a concert, had lunch, beer, 
dinner for two, consisting of soup, fish, mac- 
caroni with cheese, beefsteak, apples and pea- 
nuts, treated himself and friend to a,glass of 
beer, got lodgings for the night and a cup of 
coffee in the morning. ‘This was doing quite 
well, but if he had not smoked or drank he 
would have been better off in health and had 
a capital of twenty cents left. 


CurIstIAN Criticism.—*Does the law m Matt. 
xviii., 15-17 apply to the treatment of benevo- 
lent societies? Have religious corporations no 
souls? Is the sole duty of the religious press 
fulfilled when it has given circulation to eriti- 
cisms elsewhere made, and published abroad 
that there is probably something which needs 
amendment in such or such a branch of charita- 
ble effort? We answer, though some of our 
cotemporaries apparently do not, that public eriti- 
cism of Christian organizations is right and 
justifiable only after friendly aQ@monition and 
brotherly suggestion have been offered, and disre- 
garded. If one dissatisfied in general with the 
administration of his gifts (or quite as likely of 
other people’s gifts) will apply the New Testa- 
ment rule, he will, if his brothers (the trustees) 
offend him, go tell them their fanlt between 
them and him alone; then if they shall neglect 
to hear him let him tell it where he will. If 
critics will point ont to those in charge the 
faults at which’ they hint, aud will give them 
kindly counsel as to the better way, surely the 
Christian gentlemen who give their valuable 
time to the administration of the common funds 
will gladly listen. Is it quite courteous or 
quite Christian to publish first, and not rather 
first try the way of private protest and brotherly 
advice? Do a dozen brethren associated lose 
the claim together which each would bave 
alone? 


—QOur readers will find in this week’s paper a 
pleasant variation from the turmoil of the last 
week, in the article by Ik Marvel on *‘Summer 
Life ow a Farm,” and in the curious piece of char- 
acter painting furnished by Anne'te L. Noble's 
story; the article on **The Second Coming of 
Christ” is the first of two—the second one will 
present the other side, being written by a very 
pronounced apti-willeparian; the lessons sug- 
gested by the historical parallel afforded by the 
Chartist risipgs io Great Britain in 1548, are such 
that he who runs may read. Dr. Crosby gives a 
brief but comprehensive account of the Pan- 
Presbyterian Council, and Mr. Willcox a graphic 
picture of a pioneer Western college. All the pa- 
pers have reported what Mr. Beecher did not say 
about the strike; those who want to know what 
he did say will find it In this and next weeks’ 


papers. 


THE COMMUNIST WAR. 


HE revolt against free labor extended through- 

out the last week. It stopped traffic for a 
time on all the great lines. The most serious 
rioting was at Buffalo, Chicago and St. Louis, 
though nowhere were the terrible scenes at 
Pittsburgh re-enacted. At Hornellsville the 
mob went into camp with a regular military 
organization ; they were fully armed and equip- 

, and would have offered battle to -the 
militia if they had been atitacked. The cow- 
. bined courage and caution of the officers se- 
cured a surrender without a battle. At Iodian- 
apolis peace was preserved because authorities 
and citizens succumbed to the rioters. The Union 
and Central Pacific and the Chicago aud North 
Western roads were the only large lines, we be- 
lieve, which surrendered to the strikers and raised 
the rates, under coercion. In San Francisco the 
rioters, having no occasion to attack the railroad, 
mobbed the Chinese quarters. To the prompti- 
tude and vigor of the authorities we owe our com- 
parative immaopity from the rioters in this State. 
The N. Y. Central announced that when it could 
not operate its road with safety it would stop all 


trains. They actually were stopped on the Lake 
Shore road to the great indignation of incom- 
mwoded passengers, but also to the utter defeat 
of the perplexed strikers. The latter made an 
attempt to run thetrain in spite of the railway 
companies, but thought better of it. Communi- 
cation has now been opened on all the great trunk 
lines, and by the time our paper reaches our read- 
ers all trains will probably be running regularly. 
But the strike has extended to the mining dstricts 
of Pennsylvania, and several of the mines are al- 
ready flooded. This is the only injury to the 
mining companies, who bave a surplus of coal on 
hand. The communist meeting in this city pro- 
voked nothing more violent than a little laughter. 


The lines were very clearly drawn between the 
parties engaged in the strike. The strikers them- 
selves were thoroughly organized, and generally 
were orderly in their movements. They refused 
to allow trains to be run, but they did not destroy 
property; in many instances they organized to 
protect it. In Hornellsville, at the commence- 
ment of the strike, they all united in a total ab- 
stinence pledge. In several cities they notified 
the saloon keepers to close. On the Central road 


a Communist who proposed to the strikers to fire 


the depot had to run from the indignant men for 
his life. But orderly violence breeds disorderly vio- 
lence. The moment that the trainmen undertook 
to prevent the movement of trains all discon- 
tented classes seized the occasion for arson 
and robbery. In Philadelphia detectives of 
the company mingled with the mob. They 
found enly one brakeman; the leader was a 
saloon keeper. In Jersey City, where the move- 
ment of trains was unsuccessfully forbidden, not 
a railroad wan was known to'be engaged in the 
«meute. Along the line of the Central the mobs 
were not composed of railroad employés, though 
a little vigorous resistance by railroad employés 
would have dispersed the mobs. Donahue, the 
leader of the rioters at Hornellsville, lives by 
advancing mooey to railroad men at 10 and 15 per 
cent. discount. In Peunsylvaniathe rioters were 
enforced by discontented miners and by Molly 
Maguires; in this State by thieves and roughs 
from New York city, which bas never been freer 
from criminal complaints than during the last 
week. Asarule thestrikers were boysand young 
men. Those who had wives and children depend- 
ent on them simply yielded to the inevitable, and 


joined the current when they ould lounger 
resist it. 


ls there apy justification for this rioting? The 
case of the strikers as we gather it from reports of 
their own complaints is substantially this: Their 
wages were before inadequate. They were paid 
not by the day but by the trip, and often could 
not get more than half work. Thus though 
their wages range from $1.35 to $2.00 a day after 
the reduction, their actual receipts are not more 
than from 80 cents to $1.00 a day. They are left at 
points distant from home where they must live 
at expense till ordered on areturning train. Pass- 
es are denied them, and railroad fares add to their 
cost of living. The burden falls heavily on them, 
while the capitalists continue to live in luxury. 
Fivally, railroad officials have no sympathy for or 
fellow feeling with them. There is some ground 
for these complaints. Where there were good re- 
lations between the employés and the heads of the 
roads the attempt at a strike failed, as on the New 
Jersey division of the Peonsylvania Road, or came 
to naught, as on the N. Y. Central Road. But 
the figures on the whole do not sustain the com- 
plainants. The capitalists have been the heaviest 
sufferers in the necessary reductions. The Balti- 
more and Ohio road still pays its old dividends, 
10 per cent., but the other trunk lines have re- 
duced their dividends from 20 to 40 per cent. The 
Pennsylvania road successively reduced its divi- 
dends from 10 to 8 and from 8 to 6 per cent. before 
the last reduction of wages. Even now, since the 
reduction, the companies are paying from 33 to 
60 per cent. higher wages than in 1860, though 
their cash receipts are one-balf less. But a care- 
ful estimate in the New York ** Tribune” shows 
that wholesale prices of the necessaries of life are 
only 6 per cent. higher now than then. It is true 
that retail prices have not fallen in the same pro- 
portion. But to remedy that the railroad men 
sheuld have struck against the middlemen who are 
keeping up retail prices. Thesecret of the sympa- 
thy for trainwen in all railroad towns is just this, 
that so long as they are receiving large wages they 
will pay large prices. With a readjustment of 
wages there must and will be a readjustment of 
other prices. As to the complaint that trainmen 


are allowed to work only half time, what would 


they have? So long as there is only half work to 
be done, either they must all be content to work 
on half time or half of them must resign all wages 
to give full wages to those that remain. The same 
principles apply to other trades. With a fall! in 
the price of iron of 25 per cent., how can iron- 
workers reasonably expect no fall in the price of 
work? Of course it is hard ; but the corporations 
are only remotely responsible for the hardship, if 
at all. 


Some lessons respecting the treatment of riots 
‘and violence lie on the surface. We cannot de- 
pend on local militia to quell local disturbances. 
In some instances they behaved nobly, but in 
otbers their organization was hardly equal to that 
of the mob, and in still others they fraternized 
with it. In Buffalo a company of militia were 
defeated and iugloriously ran away; in Harris- 
burgh a company actually surrendered and were 
marched into the city as prisoners of war; at 
Allentown another company stacked arms and 
distributed their cartridges to the strikers. But 
in no one single instance did the rioters face U. 8. 
regulars. 
peace should be performed by the police; the sol- 
diers should be held in reserve. A military uniform 
inflames a mob. In Pittsburgh, Harrisburgh and 
Reading, where a show of soldiers was expected 
to disperse the rioters, the rioting was the worst. 
It was not put down in Chicago till United States 
troops came to the aid of the authorities. But in 
New York, Jersey Cicy and Philadelphia, where the 
soldiers were not seen and the police were trusted 
to preserve the peace, it was preserved without a 
serious battle. Wellington’s course, of which we 
give an account in another column, is the wise one. 
A special constabulary or a vigilance committee 
under sanction of the authorities is generally bet- 
ter than a militia force to keep the peace. 


Of course the effect of the strike will be to in- 
crease the present suffering and distress. If the 
embargo had continued a little longer whole dis- 
tricts would have been on the verge of a famine. 
As it is, the inability to get coal will shut up some 
of the mills and throw bundreds out of employ- 
ment. Bread has already reached famine prices 
in some Pennsylvania towns, where flour cannot 
be had at apy price till freight traffic opens. The 
wholesale price of weats in this city has risen 
three and four cents. Moreover, the laws of most 
of the States provide that the community shall 
pay for all damages to property by mob violence ; 
the well-todo workingmen will have to pay a 
large share, in increased local taxation, of the 
actual damage which the crazy mob thought they 
were inflicting on the corporations. 


What of the future? There are two duties very 
clear. The first is a vigorous prosecution and 
punishmeut of the ringleaders. The public may 
well agree to a general amnesty so far as the 
masses even of the mobs are concerned. A whole 
community cannot be punished by legal process, 
but the instigators and inciters ought to feel the 
full punishment of the law. It is rumored that 
the Erie Railway have tacitly agreed to consent 
to the release of Donahue, the organizer of the 
Horovellsville riot. It is the duty of the Governor 
to see that this agreement is not executed. The 
law visits a heavy penalty on every man concerned 
in obstructing railroads. A considerable number 
of those who have obstructed the highways of the 
country for the last fortnight ought to be pro- 
vided with work by the State for the next five or 
ten years. He who releases an arrested rioter, as 
one magistrate has done, on payment of a fine of 
ten dollars, is an accessory after the fact. The 
other duty is that of providing for the sufferers in 
the great centers. The suffering was bad enough 
before. When a child faints in school for want of 
food, and another steals the crust from a rat trap 
to stay hunger, and a third is sent with the baby 
brother out into the park to forget that she has 
had no breakfast, when a skilled machinist turns 
peddlar and barely picks up $1.50 a week to feed 
his wife and three or four children, when bundreds 
whose dollar and a half a day have left them no 
surplus for savings are thrown out of all employ- 
ment, there can be no question of the reality and 
the extent of the distress, and this has greatly 
aggravated the craze of the past two weeks. In 
such times the innocent suffer with the guilty. 
However the responsibility for this crime against 
law and order may be distributed it does not be- 
long to the women and the children, and they will 
be the greatest sufferers. In every town, espe- 
cially in every railroad town, an: organization 
should be formed for the succor of the suffering, 
Punish the guilty ; help the innocent, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XVI, No. 5. 


HOW TO SPEND THE SUMMER. 
- SUMMER ON A FARM. 
[ADVICE ABOUT IT LN A LETTER.] 
My dear Doctor: 
7 OU ask me what I have to say about a sum- 
mer on a farin. 

First ¢f all, 1 have strongly to advise that 
those who have no decided love for the country, 
or cannot tind music in bird-singing, and can see 
no grace in a well-turned furrow, and are afraid 
of the dews at six in the murning, and can make 
no pet of a sleek Jersey cow, and find the clack 
of brooding hens a weariness—all such I advise 
to forego all thought of summering on a farm, 
whether their own or another's. 

1 don’t believe most people know whether they 
bave this love or not: it is not measured by any 
pastoral gush, or by the way in which a girl can 
twine flowers into her hair. ‘There is forbearance 
in it as well as fondness, and a capacity to weigh 
drawbacks as well as a capacity for enthusiasm. 

I have often wondered if Horace loved the 
country as much as he pretended to love it, and 


as much as his Ode in Book V. would tempt one, 


to believe. He certainly had a quick eye for 
what was picturesque about it—albeit his eyes 
were very weak, and suffered, 1 dare say, from 
bibulous habits. It is certain that he loved quiet- 
ude and retirement; and certain, too, that up to 
this day the rivuletg sparkle, and the snows melt, 
and the grass coal. along the current of 
his verse. But I cannot help thinking that he 
loved at frequent intervals to dash down to 
Tivoli, and across the Campagna (only a drive of 
some thirty odd miles from his Sabine Farm), for 
a supper with his good patron Macwnas at Rome. 
Being short and fat, and a jolly table companion, 
it is to be suspected that he loved country things 
better than he loved the care of them, and was 
without that deepest kind of love which grows 
only by lavishment of care and by every day 
wrestling with anxieties. 

It is quite certain, too, that a great many of 
our summer loiterers are possessed of a romanti- 
cism about country life and ways and surround- 
ings, fed by such poems as those of Herrick, or by 


-sight of park and green sward, and by tangle of 


wild vines, which wilts fearfully when brought 
into direct contact with the lives of those who for 
the most part have the country in their keeping. 
Nor is this due wholly to the fact that the flowers 
are less beautiful than they are painted; the 
city romanticists miss the clinck of city dinners, 
and have not the courage of tranquil retirement. 

Those who miss the dinners and lack the eour- 
age should never affront the summer on a farm. 
Yet for sensible people there may be worse ways 
of passing a summer than in mating themselves 
with the actualities of that life which, with all 
its drawbacks, is of such vital consequence to so 
many who make up our body politic. 

‘Vines and roses and green fields may greet the 
eyes of those who find enjoyment at the great 
hostelries—whether by the sea-side or at inland 
resorts: but a ‘‘summer on a farm” implies 
something more, and something less. More of na- 
ture, and of those deal with it at first-hand; 
and less of the refinements of civilization and of 
those who live under their influence. 

Our Eastern farm-folk have not kept even 
pace, in the equipment and surroundings of their 
houses, with those who live in towns. This is 
perhaps inevitable but none the less regrettable. 
Gas-pipes do not run along country roads, nor 
best of side-walks, nor water-pipes. Forty years 
ago and there was not much difference between 
town houses and country houses. Conveniences 
and comforts were fairly balanced between the 
two.. In coach days a five or six mile drive was 
nothing; turnpikes were as good as village streets, 
The judge living in the county town hob-nobbed 
with the farmer living six miles away; going 
out to get a cut of spring pig, or to slip a 
keg of cider into the back of his wagon (beginning 
to cover it with the buffalo skin about 1835). 
The farmer’s daughter went in for a quilting 
frolic at the judge’s; and the judge’s daughter 
went out with the judge’s neighbor's son to a 
busking at the farmer's, coming back rather late. 
The judge’s wife didn’t make pickles without con- 
sulting the farmer's wife about mangoes and cap- 
gicum, and both wore black bombazine. But 


now, judges’ wives buy pickles at the corner— 
‘*Crosse & Blackwell’s”; and the judge, instead 
of driving out a bay nag to the farmer's house for 
a jolly time, keeps up such intercourse as he has 
by sending through the mail campaign docu- 
ments. 

You will perceive there is a difference; the 
town’s people have grown more townish and the 
country people more country-ish. That last word 
carries no slur in it! If it implies less of grace 
and less of pipe-laying it implies also less of dev- 
iitry. I think the Miltonian Beelzebub would 
have nade an excellent city contractor, and would 
never have cast about for a farm on which to pass 
his summer. Say what the humorists will in 
petty derogation, farm life at its fair average in- 
vites and suggests a modest homeliness which 
makes a good lesson for our tithe. 

If the good people in whose interest you ask 
me to broach this topic think seriously of sum- 
mering on a farm, let me counsel them to choose 
some homestead where farming is earnest and not 
a play; where the master has taken wrinkles 
from his craft, and has hands that show the cal- 
losities of axe and thole, and where the mistress 
has aged under the devices of neat-handed house. 
wifery. It should be a house seated high among 
the hills—old, if cleanly: a lowness ‘* between 
joints” is far better than a raw newness and star- 
ing whiteness. 

Let our friends see to it that the cellar has no 
decaying débris and is fresh with the smell of new 
lime-wash—with the wind blowing through it 
freely. Drains should be looked to, and position 
of well, that no poisonous leakage may be possi- 
ble. Wells under cover of the house are always 
more or less suspicious. There is no harta in a 
new barnyard if it show no green-sick pools of 
water; and the everyday sight of cows coming in 
from pasture with burdened udders puts the pret- 
tiest of Horatian romanticism into couplet with 
the best practicalities of farm life. There should 
be a wood—an honest, tangled wood—not too far 
away, large enough to lose one’s self in—pressing 
the dead leaves under foot, hunting for cy pripedi- 
ums and ghostly Indian pipes (the hepaticas and 
epigea having gone by) or listening for the flutter 
of the chickadee or the song of the hermit thrush, 
Above all things, those localities are to be avoided 
where a Gradgrind policy has despoiled the whole 
reach of high-road of every sheltering tree, and 
where a bald, scalding sunniness stretches along 
roods of bounding fences. There must be shady 
walks to woo one; and farmers will some day 
learn that in neglecting their roadsides they 
are guilty of a very large and far-reaching un- 
thrift. 

A brook not too far off is a good neighbor, 
and the youngsters, if they come before June is 
ended, may accomplish capture of some of those 
spotted swimmers, which—however small—with 
the accompaniment of a few slices of the farm 
wife’s bome-cured pork, fried brown and crisp, 
will heal the fatigue of a long tramp wondrously 
well. Or if not a brook, then a lakelet, or pond, 
with lily pads under which pickerel lie lurking; 
or, if too deep and large for such skirmish, there 
may be shoals of those yellow pereh which, in 
plenty and with a gash in their sides, and the 
fried rashers above spoken of, are not inglorious 
eating. 

And this mention of eating brings me to talk 
of what may be counted on at the farm-table. It 
is a mistake to suppose that the diet is all made 
up of sodden pies or of soda-stained bread. The 
new baking powders do, at the least, save the 
stain. There is indeed the pork barrel and the 
hams, which do severe service. But fresh eggs to 
set off a rasher from these last redeem such a 
meal from contempt; and I have seen the time 
when severe tramping through dale and jungle 
have so whetted appetite, even on New England 
farm lands, as to make solid, hard, home-cured, 
thoroughly boiled salt pork (flanked and abetted 
by mealiest of Early Rose potat es) a dish not to 
be disdained. Then there are the chittigongs or 
some kindred tribe growing up to be broilers in 
August; there are exceptional pairs of squabs 
(the French maid ought to be able to teach the 
brewing of an omelette); there is the late veal— 
very much differing from city meat of that name; 
there is lamb that carries flavor of the white 
clover it cropped ; there are the berries (every 


farm seeker should insist on this); there are the 
vegetables, not wilted when they come to the pot: 
there are the cresses, if daintier salads be lacking, 
and you can bring your own stock of Bordeaux 
oil for its dressing; as in like manner you may 
supplant the possible shoppy teas with a few 
pounds of ** best English Breakfast,” from Park 
& Tilford. 

Then there are the milk and the cream and the 
butter; there can be no excuse for not having the 
best of these, and every venturer upon a farw in 
summer should see closely to it that he is housed 
with a good dairywoman and that good husband 
of her resources—a refrigerator. 

I would in no wise counsel that half and half 
farm life where you can not well make out 
whether you are in town or country, and where 
one is liable to be beset by the tag-rag of city eti- 
quette and to suffer the environment of those who 
agonize to persuade one that they are as townish 
ashe. “This is irksome. 

The fewer the reminders of the city that are 
carried with one, or the fewer that are liable to 
beset one, the more refreshing will be a two 
months’ sojourn amid the investments of famn 
life. For days and maybe weeks together our 
exiles may see no passing save the passing of 
country teams; they can study no fashions of a 
Sunday; over and over, empty minds that depend 
for regalement upon the changing aspects of town 
life will vote the whole thing dull; but, over and 
over, and day by day, nature is unfolding to an 
observant eye her piquant mysteries of growth. 
The young people can replenish their plant collec- 
tions and add to their pretty array of insects: 
while the practical knowledge of farin operations 
which may come of watchfulness and occasional 
—not too fatiguing—handling of the implements 
of farm craft will be worth all it will cost of 
time, to say nothing of the bronzed healthfulness 
and sturdiness that will come with it. 

Finally, 1 wouldn't urge those who are in search 
only of a lazy rest to betake themselves to a farm. 
Its best teachings and pleasantest memories will 
grow out of fatiguing days and long restful nights; 
but the fatigues may be made piquant and en- 
grossing, and the rest will come as tranquilly and 
us refreshing as the dews. Hoping as good a sum- 
mering as this to you and yours, 

I remain, truly, 
DONALD G. MITCHELL, 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST. 
By A CONSERVATIVE MILLENARIAN. 
i AM asked to state in a column the reasons 
why I believe in the second coming of Christ. 
I can state the reason in a sentence: because Christ 
himself so believed, and so taught. 

Let me first explicitly define what I understand 
to be the difference between the Millenarian and 
anti-Millenarian views. 

According to the latter view Jesus Christ came 
upon the earth to establish a spiritual kingdom 
among men: he accomplished his work, died, as- 
cended to heaven and left its completion to His 
Chureh; the Kingdom of God is an intangible, 
undefined spiritual kingdom without bounds, with- 
out laws, without divine organization; it comes 
as spring comes, without observation, gradually, 
by unseen processes; as Europe and America have 
been redeemed from barbarism and made Chris- 
tian continents, so Japan, China, India, Africa, 
are to be Christianized and civilized, and then the 
Kingdom of Christ will have come upon the 
earth. This subordination of all nationalities to 
the general precepts and principles which Jesus 
Christ inculeated constitutes the promised mil- 
lenial. 

The other view is that the present dispensation 
is temporary and preparative; that, as the Old 
Testament dispensation and the work of Moses 
were a preparation for the first coming of Christ, 
so the New Testament dispensation and the pres- 
ent work of the church are a preparation for the 
second coming of Christ; that the church is not 
engaged in establishing or extending Christ’s 
kingdom, but in preparing (to use the Scripture 
metaphor) *‘a highway” for the King; that when 
this work of preparation is completed and the 
f@ilness of time has come, Christ will come again 
to take possession of his kingdom; that this com- 
ing will be sudden and manifest so that it will be 
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recognized alike by those who believe and those 
who do not believe in it. 

Christ's disciple will naturally ask, Did Christ 
himself have anything to say on this subject? 
What was it that he said? 

Incidentally he had considerable to say about 
his second coming. He was accustomed to com- 
pare himself to a householder leaving bis estate 
in the charge of his servants, who were to await 
his return to take personal possession of it; or to 
a prince departing from his kingdom and promis- 
ing to return and resume his reign; or to a bride- 
groom whose coming to get his bride might be 
expected at any moment. His second coming was 
often the theme of his instruction, much oftener 
than it is the theme of the modern pulpit. 

But on one especial occasion he devoted an 
entire discourse to this subject. It was during 
the Passion week. Christ had finished his publie 
discourses in the Temple. He had goné out with 
his disciples upon the Mount of Olives. As they 
sat there overlooking Jerusalem the conversation 
turned upon this magnificent temple. Christ 
foretold its utter overthrow. The disciples 
then addressed to him a three-fold question: 
when should it be overthrown? what should be 
the sign of Christ’s coming? what the sign of the 
end of the world? They evidently confounded 
these events. They did not conceive that the 
world could outlast Jerusalem or the church of 
Christ survive Judaism. ‘To the correction of this 
error Christ addresses himself in his discourse. It 
is reported most fully in the twenty-fourth chapter 
of Matthew. Substantially it was as follows: 

Do not allow yourselves to be deceived, either 
by false Christs or by troubles and disasters which 
seem to you to portend my second coming and 
the world’s destruction. For trouble shall follow 
trouble through a long era of persecution and of 
tribulation. First, the heathen nations shall per- 
secute my disciples; then conflicts and contro- 
versies shall arise in the church itself; then false 
teachers shall arise within the bounds of the 
church who shall undermine Cliristian faith and 
deceive many; finally there shall come upon the 
church an era of worldliness and coldness and 
abounding iniquity. Contemporaneously with 
these events there shall go on the preaching of 
the Gospel until it has been proclaimed in every 
tongue and to every people. When, therefore, 
you see the Roman armies encompassing Jeru- 
salem and her standards approaching the holy 
city do not imagine that my second coming has 
arrived or that the end of the world draws near; 
do not remain in the doomed city expecting de- 
liverance there. Flee to the mountains. There 
will be rumors that the Messiah is in the desert, 
or is in the secret chambers. You may be sure of 
the falsity of all these reports, for when the Mes- 
siah comes it will be as the lightning comes, when 
it shines from the east to the west, 7. ¢., instan- 
taneously, and with such manifestations that he 
shall be seen and known of all men. Do you ask 
when this coming shall be? Not until the succes- 
sive eras of tribulation of which | have spoken 
are ended. Then shall he come with signs in the 
heaven and upon the earth, so come that all 
tribes of the earth shall recognize his power and 
glory. Verily, I say unto you, this’ Jewish race 
shall not pass away until this énd shall come. 

I have thus epitomized in a paragraph a dis- 
course which occupies an entire chapter in Mat- 
thew. The reader can turn to that chapter himself 
and judge whether the epitome is correct. Much 
it leaves uncertain, some things it makes very 
clear. 

I. The second coming of Christ and the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem are not the same events. Com- 
menhtators have endeavored to explain the 
remarkable imagery which Christ employs in this 
chapter by supposing it to be a pictorial account 
of the terrors of the siege and the overthrow of 
the capital of Judea. They thus repeat the very 
error which this discourse was intended to cor- 
rect. Because, says Christ in effect, there is to be 
so long a period of tribulation before my second 
coming, therefore when you see the destruction 
of Jerusalem impending do not wait and expect 
deliverance there and then. 

Il, The second coming of Christ here referred 
to, and the spiritual coming of Christ at the day 
of Pentecost, and in all the subsequent history of 
the church, are not the same events. That spir- 


itual coming is gradual and is unobserved. The 
kingdom of heaven, says Christ elsewhere, comes 
not with observation. He compares it to a little 
leaven hid in three measures of meal, or to a seed 
planted in the ground and growing secretly, no 
man knows how. This second coming of Christ, 
on the contrary, will be like a flash of lightning 
for suddenness and for brilliancy. It will be sach 
that all the tribes of the earth shall seeit. It will 
be accompanied with signs and tokens in heaven 
and in the earth. To suppose that these meta- 
phors describe the spiritual triumphs of Christ in 
the hearts of believers is to suppose that Christ 
either did not know the effect of language or most 
extraordinarily misused it. 

Ill. This coming of Christ is one for which all 
disciples should be watching. The consumma- 
tion of this discourse is the practical exhortation, 
‘*watch, therefore, for ye know not what bour 
your Lord doth come.” When Peter-asked Christ 
whether this exhortation was given to them only, 
or to all, He answered, *‘ What I say unto you, 
I say unto all, Watch.” This is itself an unmean- 
ing. exhortation if Christ is but foretelling the 
destruction of Jerusalem; we are not to watch for 
that. It is equally unmeaning if He refers only 
to His spiritual coming; for the spiritual coming 
of Christ can in no case be compared to the 
coming of the thief who breaks open the house, 
or to the coming of a lord who surprises his ser- 
vant in the commission of an iniquity. 

The words of Christ then seem to me clearly to 
indicate that his second coming is real, is cer- 
tain, and is necessary to complete and perfect his 
work on the earth; that the prophecies of that 
coming were not fulfilled in the destruction of 
Jerusalem; are not in present process of fulfill- 
ment by his spiritual presence; are to be fulfilled 
in a future the day and hour of which no man 
can know. 


AN HISTORICAL PARALLEL, 


HE present alarming strike and the accom- 
panying disorders are not exactly ‘* unparal- 
leled” in the history of the world. A partial 
parallel is afforded by the history of other na- 
tions, pre-eminently by the Chartist risings of 
1848 in Great Britain. 

Three years before had been one of wild rail- 
road speculation. We were blowing in 1870-72 
exactly the same sort of soap-bubble that delight- 
ed the fancy of the English in 1845. Everybody 
who could raise five pounds engaged in the strug- 
gle for railroad shares. The names and addresses 
of those who subscribed less than £2,000 each fill 
over 540 pages of one of the Parliamentary re- 
ports. Nearly £250,000,000 were subseribed in 
various sums from the largest to the least. The 
subscribers included all classes from the highest 
peers in thé realm to clerks, governesses and do- 
mestic servants. Gambling became the national 
vice; railroads were multiplied beyond all possi- 
bility of utility. 

The fever was followed by the inevitable reac- 
tion and depression. The autumn of 1547 began 
with a ‘‘ black Friday.” In September of that 
year fifteen of the wealthiest firms in London 
failed. In October the banks began to suspend. 
The rate of discount was raised to 9 per cent. 
Money was unattainable by any credit and on any 
terms outside the Bank of England. Disasters 
abroad added to disasters at home. Not until 
Government intervened was there any relief. It 
was then but temporary. The country had put 
£161,000,000 in new railroad enterprises; £138,- 
000,000 was required to complete them. The de- 


pletion was more than even full-blooded England | 


could endure. 

In the midst of this general distress the Gov- 
ernment made a necessary but alarming an- 
nouncement; it called for an increase of taxes. 
All Europe appeared to be on the verge of revolu- 
tion. The lower classes were rising in a spontan- 
eous and inorganic rebellion against the upper 
classes in every continental kingdom. In France 
Louis Phillippe was driven from Paris and a 
Republic was organized soon to degenerate 
into the Empire of Napoleon III. In Germany 
the Emperor was alternately cajolling his ‘‘ dear 
Berliners” and charging upon them with his 
cavalry. In. Italy the King of Sardinia, 
compelled by popular pressure, had put him- 
self at the head of the National Party, and the 


Pope was compelled to unite with bim in an en- 
deavor to emancipate the Austrian provinces of 
Italy: In Austria Prince Metternich had been 
sactificed to the mob, and after a vain attempt to 
strengthen the faltering courage of the Emperor 
had fled in disguise and was a refugee in England. 
The English Government in the midst of such 
ominous signs as this announced that there was a 
deficit in the income of the preceding year of 
£3,546,500; that the estimates of the next year ex- 
ceeded those of the last half a million more; that 
the expiring income tax must be renewed, and 
that it must be doubled. The proposition was 
strenuously resisted both in and out of Parliament. 
Finally a compromise was effected: the tax was 
renewed; it was not increased. 

Such was the commercial and political state of 
the country at the commencement of the year 
i848. When the long line of failures ceased, and 
money began to be easier, men hoped that the 
worst was over. It had really but begun. 

The poor are wonderfully patient. They ‘are 
the last to feel the burden of hard times ; it presses 
hardest upon them ; their remonstrances are un- 
heard ; their resistance is never felt, their need is 
never even realized, until they become desperate. 
In the spring of 1548 the laboring men of England 
had become desperate. For ten years a peaceful 
agitation had been going on for political reform. 
It now ceased to be peaceful. The grievances 
were real; the purposed cure was a quack rem- 
edy. It involved an elective House of Lords, an- 
nual parliaments, universal suffrage, no property 
qualification for members of the House of Com- 
mons, payment of members, and other equally 
malapropos suggestions. Some of them may have 
been wise; none of them would or could have 
afforded the poorer classes any real relief. Chart- 
ist societies, to secure these so-called reforms, ex- 
tended throughout Great Britain. They were as 
thoroughly organized as the trades-unions of to- 
day. These clubs were secret; pass-words and 
other signs were established ; communications 
were kept open between the principal centers by 
means of carrier pigeons. Under cover of meet- 
ings for free discussions incipient riots were organ- 
ized. In Glasgow a mob five thousand strong pil- 
laged the gunshops and the jewelers. The next 
day they met, organized, resolved to stop all work 
in the factories, to shut off the gas, and thus to 
leave the city at the merey of the plunderers. 
They were dispersed before they had time to put 
their designs in exeention by the sheriff, Sir 
Archibald Alison, the bistorian. The mob was 
not less threatening at Edinburgh, Newcastle, 
Manchester, and other places. The avowed ob- 
ject was always political agitation ; the real result 
was always attempted plunder. 

The culmination of this agitation was in the 
monster Chartist meeting, in London, on the 10th 
of April. By the side of this demonstration the 
attempted Tompkins Square meeting in this city 
last week is an amusing farce. It was ostenta- 
tiously announced that half a million of people 
would meet on Kensington Common. Here the 
crowd were to be addressed by chosen speakers. 
Then they were to march in a body to Parliament 
and present a petition. This petition was said to 
represent between five and six million of signers. 

On the morning of the 10th of April there were 
but few unanxious hearts in London. The defense 
of the city was entrusted to the Duke of Wellington. 
The public buildings were converted into arsenals. 
The Bank of England was packed with troops, 
barricaded and built up with sand-bag parapets. 
Soldiers equipped with batteries were so posted that 
at a mon» nt’s warning they could command any of 
the bridges that cross the river Thames. Up- 
wards of 170,000 special policemen were sworn in 
for duty that day. Among them was Louis Na- 
poleon, then a fugitive from Ham and an exile 
in England. Before this popular uprising more 

ian before the military the mob quailed. The 
oh was held; instead of half a million of 
people there were less than 25,000. The police 
authorities notified the speakers that no proces- 
sion would be allowed, and the leaders yielded to 
the inevitable. The monster petition was carried 
quietly in three cabs to Parliament. It was after- 
wards carefully examined and analyzed_~ The five 
million signatures proved to be less than two mill- 
ion. Whole pages had been copied out of the 
directory by paid clerks, Among the names was 
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that of Queen Victoria. The threatened rising 
had been prevented without the appearance of a 
single soldier in’ the streets. The declaration of 
Wellington then is to be recommended to our 
mayors and governors as worthy of their study 
‘* Not a soldier or a piece of artillery shall 
The mili- 


now. 
you see, unless in actual need. 
tary must not be confounded with the police, nor 
merge in the police.” 

Since the 10th of April, 1815, England has never 
again been threatened with anational mob. But it 
would be a mistake to attribute that fact wholly 
or chiefly to the military rigor of the government. 
There were men wise enough to know that uni- 
versal discontent means some widely-extended 
wrong. Ignorant agitation ceased because intelli- 
gent men began to agitate. Maurice, Hughes, 
Kingsley, among clergymen, gave themselves to 
the study of their countrymen’s wrongs and 
rights. Parson Lot's” political pamphlets gave 
voice to a need which the mob had felt but could 
not interpret. *‘Alton Locke” and ** Yeast” ina dif- 
_ ferent form continued the agitation. The preacher 
was denoun¢ed as a ** Chartist,” and openly re- 
buked in the pulpit by a senior clergyman, but he 
quietly held his ground. Prince Albert himself 
became president of a society for improving the 
condition of the laboring classes. The subject 
was taken up by the public press and in Parlia- 
ment. The Chartist riot was soon ended, but the 
Chartist revolution is still going on, quietly and 
gradually; as the most profitable revolutions al- 
ways do goon. From the year 1548 dates most of 
the modern legislation on behalf of workingmen ; 
the ten-hour bills, the prohibition of child-labor, 
the extension of suffrage, the modification of the 
system of taxation, the enlargement and improve- 
ment of popular education, the increase of re- 
ligious liberty, the various schemes for restraining 
the liquor traffic, and, above all, the recognition 
of the fundamental truth that government is 
organized for the greatest good of the greatest 
number, and that there is a liberty, equality and 
fraternity which are fandamental to a truly Chris- 
tian community and as essential to the true wel- 
fare of the highest and the wealthiest as to the 
lowest and the poorest classes. 

This historical parallel carries its own lesson. 
It needs not to be interpreted. 


A RICH GEM IN A SPLENDID 
SETTING. 
By Rev. G. B. WILLcox. 


NHE setting is the State of Missouri—a broad 
and magnificent region, equal to the whole of 
New England, except Maine, and abounding in all 
manner of products on ite surface and of wineral 
treasure beneath it. Here, for instance, are no 
less than forty various points at which iron is 
taken from its native bed, Among them is the 
Pilot Knob region, which offers ore containing 
eighty or ninety per cent. of the pure metal, and 
in quantities to supply the entire world two hun- 
dred years at the present rate of consumption. 
Here are coal beds covering twenty thousand 
square miles, or five times the size of the State of 
Connecticut. bre copper and zine both abound, 
though as yet ofly partially developed. Here are 
the richest lead mines ever opened. At Joplin, 
where is one of the largest of them, and where, 
six years ago, the original solitude of nature had 
hardly yet been disturbed, there are, to-day, from 
twelve to fifteen thousand inhabitants. 

The soil of Missouri is rich enough, almost, to 
be the grain-field of the world. The farmers sow 
corn lands by the thousand acres, doing the whole 
work of planting, cultivating and harvesting by 
machinery. ‘Hue undique gaza.” The proces- 
sion of fruits moves on with a line that reaches 
from February to November. Strawberries sell, 
very generally, at five cents a quart. Blackberries 
begin the season at twenty-five cents a ‘‘ gallon.” 
Near Springfield is a ‘pigeon-roost nine tilesgin 
length, from which the game is taken (with clubs, 
without waste of powder and shot) literally by 
wagon-loads. Squirrels, rabbits, prairie-hens, ete., 
are sold in the St. Louis market at prices that 
bring meat to every poor man’s table. 

It is as evident that such a region as this will 
draw popu'ation as that a magnet will draw steel 
or that clover will draw bees. And, to a Christian 
philanthropist, it is equally evident that these 
multitudes must be pervaded and leavened in all 
pheir life with a genuine Christian culture. And, 


as one means to that, we bave atan admirably 
selected point in the State the young school of 
learning known as Drury College. The locality 
is Springfield, two bundred and forty-one miles 
southwest of St. Louis, on the Ozark range of 
hills, some seventeen hundred feet_above tide 
water. It is a town which for healthTulness is a 
tery sanitarium, with a temperature surprisingly 
cool for the latitude, and with breezy and refresb- 
ing Dights after the warmest days of mid-summer, 
The President, Rev. Dr. N. 1. Morrison, a nan of 


admirable qualities for this work and devoted to 


it with clean and cowp'ete consecration—a man 
who, forthe Master's sake, preferred this post to 
another, elsewhere, three or four times as lucra- 
tive—exclaimeds when traveling through the 
town, as if under a sudden inspiration, **‘ Here is 
the place for a college!” And his whole experi- 
ence since has contirmed the words. 

A devout and liberal Christian philanthropist, 
whose gifts brought the institution into being, 
had been bereaved of an only son whose surn. me 
he consented that the college should bear. And 
so it was born and baptized in Christian fuith and 
hope.* 

An able educator has said, with as wuch wis- 
dom as wit, that many a Western academy is 
called a college or university as Christians are in 
the New Testament called saints—not beeause 
they are such, but in the hope that some time 
they will be. But there is no more common or 
more shallow mistake than the notion that a 
school ot learning which is small in dimensions 
must of course be crude and cheap in quality. 

W hoever attends the annual examinution of the 
classes of Drury College, looking for either trivial 
or leading questions, or for questions answered by 
the professor himself, will discover a large mis 
take in his reckoning. The young men and young 
ladies have done good, bonest work, They are 
expected to know whereof they affirm, and they 
fulfill the expectation. They cowplete the de- 
monstration in geometry or astronomy, or con- 
strue the sentence in Greek or Latin or German 
or French, without pause or error. In music, 
also, in the judgment of competent critics—among 
whom the writer hereof is not one—they have 
done excellent work and made substantial prog. 
ress. The musical *‘ Conservatory” is directed by 
a gentleman who is an enthusiast in bis art, and 
has the magnetism to arouse a like spirit in 
others. 

There is one part in the work of a pioneer insti- 
tution like this of which an Eastern college fac- 
ulty know nothing whatever. Young men who 
enter Yale and Harvard and Princeton have left 
their homes with the purpose of a four years’ 
course of study already ripened and avowed. But 
in the case of a Western college, youth are often 
first drawn to its preparatory department with 
nothing higber in view than a few elementary 
studies that may fit them for a business life; and 
afterward are inspired by their instructors with a 
nobler awnbition and led on to a thorough culture 
and discipline. Much of this work the laborious 
and over burdened officers of Drury are continu- 
ally doing. And it is sad to learn, it is cruel, that 
while they remain so tasked the college should 
be unable to meet their modest claims upon it, 
and must send them out at the close of the aca- 
demic year without means for the recreation they 
need. Is there no reader of the Christian Union 
who will aid in remedying this wrong ? 

But this young institution bas a special claim 
on Christian sympathy because it is so intensely 
Christian in its spiritand aim. There are colleges 
in the United States in which a professor of as- 
tronomy or mathematics or Greek is selected 
without the slightest regard to his religious char- 
acter. 

The trustees at Drury eschew this policy alto- 
gether. Every professor,| instructor — matron, 
even—wmale or female, must be decidedly and ear- 
nestly a Christian. No young person enters the 
institution who is not made to Teel that the true 
aim of all culture is consecrated power. 

Where and how can any steward of the bounty 
of God bestow a portion of his trust to better pur- 
pose than in aiding an institution like this’ Here 
he may invest for permanent effects. Here he 
may send a healing and refining virtue flowing 
down to generations yet to come. Here he may 


*More recently a member of that great manufacturing 
house of Fairbanks, the fame of whose scales has gone 
round the world, was also bereaved ofason. And, instead of 
lavishing a fortune, as the manner of some is, on a useless 
pile of marble, he reared as a memorial of bis beloved dead a 
noble structure here, which, known as “ Fairbanks’ Hall,’’ 
stands as the chief architectural orpament of the college 
campus thus far. 


plant such ‘‘trees of righteousness” as shal! re. 
joice with their fruit a vast region when he shall 
have gone to his rest. 


THE PAN-PRESBYTERIAN COUNCTI, 
Dear Editor: 

HE Council of Edinbutgh has gone iuto his. 

tory. To the artist it was the spacious Free 
Church Assembly Hall crowded, floor and ya). 
leries, for six days, a president seated ip a buye 
cushioned chair, three reverend clerks at a large 
table within a railing, a dozen reporters plying 
their pens or pencils on two rows of desks pre- 
pared for them, and an earnest orator speaking to 
attentive ears. Toathoughtful Christian it was 
one of those scenes of fraternization which suy. 
gest the millennium. In the Council were repre. 
sented 49 Presbyterian bodies by 340 delegates 
and associates, of whom 119 came from the United 
States and Canada and a number from Australia 
and New Zealand, in order to take part in the pro- 
ceedings. The most perfect order and dignity 
were maintained throughout, and the business of 
the Council was managed with singular precision 
and promptness, owing chiefly to the constant 
labors of Professor Blaikie, convener of the Cow. 
mittee of Arrangements, and Professor Calder- 
wood, the convener of the Business Comwittee. 
Professor Blaikie’s untiring industry and Profes- 
sor Calderwood's executive wisdom saved the 
Council from blunders and delays. The opening 
sermon by Professor Flint of the Established 
Church was a setting forth of Christian unity on 
the broadest Christian foundation, and virtually 
an exhortation to the Council to regard their 
Presbyterian union as only a means of a more 
eatholic union. Dr. Dykes of London closed the 
sessions With an admirable address of like tone. 
Between these two there were only a few exhibi- 
tions of narrowness, chiefly coming from some of 
the smallest branches of the Presbyterian family. 
Professor Flint’ is the rising man of the Estab- 
lished Church. He is young and quite unprepos- 
sessing in countenance, having a coarse aud bard 
face, but his sermon, as well as bis high position 
in the estimate of his Church, shows that pbysi- 
ognomy is not always a correct guide. The ser- 
mon was delivered in old St. Giles (Jennie Geddes’s 
Church), which was thronged with appreciative 
listeners. 

The Council had sixteen presidents, one for 
each session. The first president was an Awer- 
ican, and great astonishment was shown by the 
Scotchmen at the rapid American way of doing 
the business of the meeting. The last president 
was also an Aviericanu, the Council thos showing 
ite regard for the couutry that had sent the most 
delegates. 

The evening of the first day was spent ina grand 
reception by the Lord Provost at the Industrial 
Museum, a building in its size and arrangement 
excellently suited for the occasion. The Lord 
Provost and his family in court dress, however, 
scarcely harmonized with the plain Presbyterian- 
ism around them. The reception was a crowd, 
and almost a mob in some of its phases. The 
second day was given to the discussion of Presby- 
terian creeds and their harmouy, Dr. Scbaff giving 
‘the principal paper of the morning. The discuss- 
ion was terminated with a resolution appointing 
a committee to collect all the creeds and formu: 
laries of all the Reformed churches, witb all the 
changes or additions that have been made in them, 
and all the terms of *ubseription required of 
ministers and members. The matter of Preachivg 
cawe next in order, and afier that Missions, 
Sunday-schools, Moral Reforms, etc., bad their 
separate treatment. The interest was maintained 
from first to last and only one occurrence marred 
the perfect harmony of the Council, and this 
was but for a moment. The Committee on the 
creeds desired to have their number increased by 
adding a few names from certain Continental 
churches not represented on the Committee, when 
rome one proposed to add also the name of Princi- 
pal Tulloch. This called Dr. Phomas Smith to 
his feet, who said that everybody kuew Dr. 
Tulloch’s views and that it would be necessary 
to balance bim on the committee by some prowi- 
nent advocate of orthodoxy. Dr. Tulloch very 
gracefully declined being a bone of contention, 
reminding Dr. Swith, however, that the com- 
mittee’s work was only that of collation, and he 
did not see how a man’s views had anything to do 
with it. The continental members were added to 
the committee and Dr. Tulloch was not added. 
Saturday, July 7th, was a dies non, and the mem- 
bers distributed themselves over the country from 
Melrose to Roslyn and from Stirling to Glasgow, 
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while Sunday was a day of peculiar rest to the 
Edinburgh winisters, every pulpit being occu- 
pied by an exotic. The closing services on the 
evening of Tuesday, July 10th, were very im- 
pressive. Dr. Adams, of New York, presided 
with his usual dignity and good taste. Resolutions 
of thanks were the occasions for warm words and 
tender thoughts from representatives of the va- 
rious nations represented, and with song and 
prayer the Council adjourned at eleven o'clock. 
Among the prominent members of the Couneil 
were Principal Willis, of Canada; Dr. Begg, so 
well koown as a stalwart Free Church man; Dr. 
Phion, Moderator of the Established Assembly ; 
Tulloch, of Aberdeen ; Principal Brown, of Aber- 
deen: De Pressense, the clerical statesman; Co- 
hen Stuart, o. Amsterdam, and Pastor Fisch, of 
Paris. 

Now, if you ask what good has the Couneil 
done, | answer that it has (1) brought into actual 
coutact all the Presbyterians of the world and thas 
created a true sympathy; (2) prepared the way 
of help for the weaker bodies from the stronger; 
(3) made Presbyterians to see that a lettinug-up in 
non-essentials will not harm their orthodoxy ; (4) 
agitated among Presbyterians theidea of univer- 
sal Christian unity ; and (5) enlarged the outlook of 
allthe wembers. If it bas done these things (and 
I believe it bas), it was well worth all the time, 
labor, and expense that have been bestowed 
upon it. 

I need not tell you anything about Edinburgh. 
The old city is too well known to need an intro- 
duction to apy one. Its beautiful and striking 
position has been well used by art for making the 
best effects, and | presume there is no city in the 
world that can equal it in picturesque lout ensem- 
ble. The weather is of the worst sort, cold, windy 
and rainy. The mercury rises to 55° by a great 
effort, and water-proofs and umbreilas are neces- 
sities at all times. Fires are sought as in Novem- 
ber, and all the while you, I suppose, are enjoying 
a blazing sun and wilted collars. I am off for 
Skye and Lewis to find Sheila Mackeazie (for I’m 
sure the Hebrides cannot be worse than Edinburgh 
for wet and storm), and then I shall try to finda 
bit of summer on theisland of Manhattan. Mean- 
while | am. 

Yours truly, 

July 14, 1877. 


HoWARD CROSBY. 


THE LILIES BY THE STEEPLE. 


By Annetre L. NOBLE. 


UT in the noisy world, where people run here 

and there, few stop lopg enough to study out 
the soul behind their neighbor’s¢zrimaces. If he 
smiles, he must be happy; if he sighs, dyspeptic, 
may be. And, on the whole, what a man is does 
not come into account one-half so much as what 
he does. Out in the world this is; still there are 
places where it watters what he thinks of things. 
All the public wanted to know of Jacob Strong 
was that he sold curtain fixtures and cord, locks, 
keys and screws, and that he carried his stock in 
trade about with him. One afternoon in June 
Jacob was going home. Business after May was 
dull; then, everybody was moving or cleaning 
house and he reaped his modest harvest. He 


used to shudder as he passed the swarming, dirty 


tenement houses, for if his home had not chanced 
to be where it was he could have afforded no 
higher rent than was paid here. This hot day he 
threaded his way through narrow streets and 
past stalls smelling of stale fruit, stopping only 
once at a flower stand. Here somebody jostled 
by the crowd had knocked off a tea rose, bruis- 
ing the flower and breaking the pot. 

“Sell it to me for ten cents *” asked Jacob. 

The angry vender hesitated a minute, then roll- 
ing up dirt avd rosebash together gave the paper 
to Jacob. He burried on, turned into an old 
rquare, through a by-lane to the rear of an an- 
cient brick building. The first floor was used for 
offices and a wasopic hall, the second for a mission 
school and storing rooms, the third for offices 
again. The style of architecture suggested a 
cburch, and such indeed it bad been. 

There was a brilliant sunset light without ; but 
here Jacob stumbled up and through shadows 
until he reached a fawiliar door and opened with 
soft eagerness. Such a quaint room as was dis- 
closed! The new partitions were ot unplastered 
planks now neatly covered over with brown wrap- 
ping paper ; above were the rich old oaken beams 
of the church ceiling ; on the spotiess floor were 
rugs, ‘soft and old-fashioned ; an antique chair, 
tall-backed and once richly cushioned, stood at 
one end of the apartwent, which, for some reason, 
was five sided, The pulpit chair was a little re- 


moved from the every-day cheap furniture as if it 
were the only fit companion for the other glory of 
the place, which was a small round window of 
stained glass having in its center an Agnus Dei. 
Everything else was homely, but sweet with 
cleanliness. A thick white curtain cut off one 
corner of the room, and two doors opened out— 
one into a tiny kitchen, where Jacob retired to 
wash his hands and to put down the rose paper. 
With bis forehead cooled and his gray hair pushed 
off it, one had a fair look at the tall, thin man 
and could not learn mu¢h from bis immovable 
face; but under black, shagey eyebrows were 
singular eyes—blue and clear, like a child’s. As 
Jacob turned back, the white curtain parted 
quickly and a sinall woman in a short gown and 
striped skirt seemed to have come suddenly out 
from a nap and to be troubled on that account. 
She tied a silk handkerchief about her head, 
which was covered with short hair as white as 
silver, and in a cheery voice began to chatter. 
‘Dearie we, Jacob! six o'clock and no supper for 
you! And I lying there like Marjory Daw !” 
“What! Ye haven't been and sold yer bed, 
have ye’ It appears to be there all the same. 
There; there, old lady, don’t hurry! Ye know 
well enough how if takes the breath out of ye,” 
and Jacob caught her by the ruffle on her jacket 
and held her still for a second, not in play, but 
soberly, to break up her speed, she having started 
rapidly toward the kitchen. She laughed, show- 


ing even teeth and a gentle, good old face, only 
white—unnaturally white. 

* Ye’re right, Jacob; if I goa bit slower I gain 
time ‘nthe end. I was a little more tired than 
ordinary—I—” 

‘*Have ye been down the long stairs this day *” 

She stammered like a child before she contessed 
that she had. 

‘Well, if ye go down the morrow, Dolly, here- 
after I'll lock ye in—that is, if 1 have not yer 
promise.” 

“And if ye have it ’” 

“Then what need of a lock *” and Jacob loosed 
his hold on her gown, going himself to fill the tea- 
kettle and set it to boil on their pocket edition of 
a stove. Dolly drew out the table, putting on 
bread, meat and two or three simple viands., 
When the tea was made the old couple drew 
their chairs to the table and Dolly bowed her 
head, saying aloud, ‘‘ We confess our unworthi- 
ness, we acknowledge thy goodness, we praise thv 
tender mercy and give thee thanks.” She could 
not see that Jacob looked open-eyed at the blue 
and crimson window. She turned his tea froma 
funny, browo earthen pot, round like a cannon 
ball, and suddenly cried, ‘‘ Welladay! Here we 
be a eatin’ away and 7he r not opened !” 

She so emphasized the words that really they 
must be put in italics—quite as if there had been 
but one door out of the room, not three. It was 
plain what she meant when she flung it wide 
ypen ; for, if their home was queer, this outlook 
wus queerer. In adapting the old church to pres- 
ent uses all sorts of excrescences bad arisen out of 
aud overran it. Their own snuggery was fi'ted 
into its topmost, unavailable corner, and this 
door opened into an unaccountable bit of flat 
roof, away, away up above the roar of the city, 
under the glowing sunset sky, so high that dis- 
tance softened picturesquely all ugly sights be- 
low, and the eye could take in at a sweep the 
waters of the bay, returning to rest just here 
again in the delight of Dolly's heart—her garden : 
for a garden this was. That very moment the 
soft June air stirred lilies and roses and violet 
and golden pansies, all planted in broad boxes of 
earth and tended by Dolly's own hands. She had 
a bit of rag carpet out here and her work-basket 
by her rocking-chair, where she sewed when 
alone. You think it must have been too sunny 
by day? Ah! now comes her beautiful surprise : 
the hoary old steeple, that gave in solemn glory 
to Dolly's rden that which was given to her 
room in iance by the stained window. Itis a 
great thing to come into possession of bits of a 
church if you have mediwval tastes. Dolly had ; 
she never ceased to rejoice that nobody attempted 
to pull down the steeple. There it rose over her 
garden, up, up, grand and cool, like the shadow 
of a great rock. How she loved it! She knew 
how it looked, soft and gray, against the pink 
clouds at daybreak. How cool and massive in 
hot noon times when gay breezes came behind it 
to dance with her saucy sweet-pea vines! And 
often at midnight, when pains iene her awake 
(for old Dolly was not well) she watched it, huge 
and black, among the stars, the moon stealing 
trom clouds over it. Perbaps Jacob enjoyed the 
steeple as much as Dolly, for one-half his life was 
in contrast to elevated things—was sp@nt down 
below, among rag men, fish markets and people 
fighting for sixpences, bus it was not his way to 
talk wuch. To-night, after supper, they went out, 
and Dolly planted the tea-rose, with enthusiastic 
little sniffs at its perfume and-a great deal of ex- 

ressed rapture generally. Folks had called 

Jolly, years ago, when young, ‘‘a little fool,” be- 
cause she had a fashion of looking for sweetness 
every where—and finding it, too, as honey bees can 
amoug tbe commonest flowers. She had white 
hairs now, but was not wiser than then. Jacob 
brougbt her the box and dirt and water, watching 
while the rose was planted. Theo, walking across 
the flower-bordered space, bis foot fell upon some- 


thing soft. He stooped to pick up what he 
thought a ball of Dolly’s yarn; it proved to be a 
child’s red shoe—a little, worn one, wrinkled with 
use. He held it for an instant, turned toward 
Dolly, and, as she cowered down trembling, asked 
sternly, ‘* Has she been here agatn ?” 

‘| made her stay just a little while. She feared 
[I was sick. Ob Jacob! Jacub! can't you remem- 
ber she was our own little Jane’ 


‘“Wos. Yes, was,” said Jacob, between a growl 
andagroap. ‘ And she brought that here—tbhat 
—that—” 


Something in Dolly's white face made him mut- 
ter a word; then his voice grew louder again: 
* Didn't I furbid ber ever to set foot in the home 
again’ and twice she has doneit.” . 

He raised his hand and flung the wee shoe afar 


out and off into the street below, as he would. 


have thrown a live thing with a cruel wish to kill ; 
then turning, he shut the door behind bim harsh- 
ly. She dared not go in, and he did not wish her 
to follow. He sat down and hid his face in his 
hands, enraged at fate. Dolly had loved her 
peey daughter. Jacob had idolized her. She 

elonged to prosperous days when he had been a 
gardener iv the country. Yes, this little Jane 
that ‘‘was” seemed to belong entirely there. 
among simple, sweet scenes, fitted by her life and 
gayety to go along with birds, butterflies and 
spring blossoms. Was she dead’ Oh, worse to 
him '—she was lost to him; in anger, not in sor- 
row. Down somewbere, this hot night, in the 
surging life of the great city was a woman and a 
child ; all color gone from the cheeks and the life 
of the one—the other shame-branded by its birth. 
She was not io actual want; a pittance had been 
left her; but she bad sinned—she had fallen, and 
so he said she was no child of his. The Christ 
who had compassion on one like ber might as 
well never have lived, for any plea of like pity in 
Jacob's heart for this little Jane that was. 

Outside, Dolly watehed the stars coming out 
oue by one; could not let herself do anything else 
for awhile as she pressed both hands over ber 
heart. To think or to pray made it sometimes 
leap, flutter and then seem to stop beating, so 
that Jacob aud Jane and the little baby all faded 
from her like phantoms. Dolly had a heart dis- 
ease, and many a time was aware of the Death 
Angel passing 

“Swiftly by 
With the gladness of one who goeth 
In the light of God most high,” 
and any time she knew that he might stay for 
her. When she had been alone a half-hour Jacob 
opened the door to say she would take cold. It 
was quite dark, but away to one side the lights on 
the water twinkled like fire-flies. The air was 
beavy with the perfume of Dolly’s lilies—she her- 
self unseen ; but her voice fell on his ears plainly : 

‘*O Lord, in much patience must my peace be: 
so help we not to think ail is lost when a thing 
falis out against me. Let me abide in Thee and 
the darkness cannot tread me down. Let Jacob 
kuow how God loves him and think if he deserves 
it. Make us live in faith, walk ip love and be 
taught by the Spirit how to make our corner of 
earth a little like heaven. Oh wash her poor soul 
white and give the little baby an angel to keep 
wa’ch over it. Put evil far from us, for Christ s 
sake.” 

Dolly was still then a few moments before Ja- 
cob said kindly, *“‘“Come in now; ye’ll get over 
tired”: and when she came in he made unusual 
efforts to be gentle. Dolly might have done a 


good deal more with Jacob if she had only known | 


her power; as it was, she struck a master stroke 
that night by exclaiming, before she fell asleep, 
**How fearsome lonely ye’d be, Jacob, with no- 
body to be good to! Ye've a will like rock, but 
ye mind we often of the stone tower—a shelter to 
the weak things under it; always like a strong 
father ina storm to the roses and the lilies.” 
‘A father—a father!” Jacob rolled and tossed 
all night in troubled thought. Only once he slept 


and then dreamed be saw the little red shoe inthe . 


mud of ghe street, all torn and trampled by horses’ 
hoofs. Now things fancied at midnight are so 
vivid that all at onee Jacob realized how hard 
and cruel he had grown—how bitterness and re- 
venge had taken up all his soul. But toward 
morning God did let Jacob think how he loved 
him and after that he fell into a deep sleep. 

The pext day was Sunday—a day the 
always enjoyed. Jacob could be at home all day 
avd they planned to have some little treat, tor 
during the week Jacob acted as janitor in the 
building. It was in this way he earned his rent 
and a trifle besides. They had, in the past, 
known more prosperity, but had not yet come to 
dire poverty. Dolly never expected to. Every 
sparrow under the old church roof echoed to ber 
Christ’s words of trast. On this Sunday, Dolly 
rose up and made the two rooms dainty with 
fresh touches, with gay flowers in chuoby pitch- 
ers. She put on her whitest neck-handkerchief 
aud when breakfast was over said to her hus- 
band, *‘ Don’t ye stay at home, Jucob, because | 
must. Go ye to the church and hear good.” 

Jacob looked intently into her eyes, his own cu- 
riously bright. ‘* What would ye like best, Dolly? 
I’ve a mind to give ye a wish; take yer time now— 
anything.” 

She panted, clasping her wrinkled hands. He 
ought not to have excited her thus. Then she 
whispered, ‘*lJf—she—might come—for all day’ 
If yed just look at the wee baby.” 

She thought he might be angry, but he colored 
and, for the tirst time in years, kissed her awk- 
wardly. Jacob was tender but not effusive. Theu 
he went out and sbut the door. He came back in 
a few mowents and she dared not ask if he had 
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sent a messenger but believed he had. An hour 
after, while the mother lay behind the wuite cur- 
tain, the door-opened softly and there stole ina 
slender woman, &!! in biack save for the baby 
gathered to her breast like a lily. Sbe was sadder- 
faced far than Dolly and she had eves most like 
the father to whom she ran—at whose feet she 
would have fallen if he had not received her in 
his arms, child andall. Dolly parted the curtains, 
then sank back amovy the pillows. She listened 
to the low voices and soft sobbing a ‘ong time: 
she grew once or twice faint with happiness and 
half wandered in her mind, always, though, ina 
dim, beautiful shadow land—a region tinted by 
her flowers, her bright window—always with 
sweet, solenihi thought of God's great love: how, 
** Likea father pitietb bis children so the Lord piti- 
eth them that tear Him.” Jacob summoned her 
by-and-by and seemed to want to make every- 
thing go on as usual—not like a scene of any sort. 
The young wowan carried the baby out among 
the flowers and left it for Jacob to study with a 
kind of grave ctriosity while she went back to 
help her wother. <A great load seemed to be slip- 
ping frow ber in this old atmosphere of home. It 
was again a holy Sabbath day: she had wept for 
such—as left behind her forever. Theo Dolly was 
so bappyv! She went about singing * Jerusalem 
the goiden,” and murmuring, never go 
away! She is here at last! Jacob can’t turn 
them off now |” 

Of the two women Dolly was really the younger. 
She had her life-long walked in the Light: the 
other bad been shadowed by Biackness, and it is 
sin, not time, that tells in this way. The baby 
crowed and shouted at the strawberries grand- 
mother displayed for dinner and clung to its 
grandfather as if it bad planned its own siege 
upon his heart; so as the hours went by Dolly 
was perfectly content about its power. When all 
the cheertul bustle of dinner was over, and baby 
asleep along with the shut morning-giories under 
tue friendly steeple, then Jacob said: 

“Come, little Grannie! Get ye into yer pulpit 
and preach us our Sunday lesson !” 

Dolly laughed softly, for she knew what he 
meant. -Ever since Jacob secured the old carved 
chair in tae perversion of the church toits present 
uses, that had een invested with a kind of sanc- 
tity. Jacob would never sit in it. Dolly, when 
alone, when in bodily suffering, when in agony of 
soul for her fallen one, used to Kneel there, as 
in an oratory. Again, Sunday afternoons, the 
ecovdition upon which Jacob would listen to 
Dolly’s **‘ psalms and bymos and spiritaal sungs”™ 
was, that she sat bere in state: sweet in her holi- 
day tidivess and as much of a saint in his eyes as 
any ecclesiastic who in older times might have 
used it. 

‘Come, come, Dolly! Give us a text; ve'll get 
no bigger congregation by waitin’.” 

*Put away teasin’, Jacob. Ye need no sermon 
this day ; ye ve lived it for yourself. Haven't ye 
lifted our Janey up with ye where God's sunshine 
eap faillon her’ Leta body do the like and there 
is small need of wordsabout it—only it ‘Il fall back 
upon ve in blessin’ out of the tender band of the 
yreat Forgiver: mind ye that, Jacob! And now, 
Janey, child, the wee baby has been baptized with 
over many tears; Jet it litt upits little head with 
God's other pretty flowers; they'd vever thrive 
under no end of rain and shadow. Ye'll do no 
harm to take note, moreover, Janey,” she added 
softiy, ** that a body forgets all about the dirt any 
of ‘un cowes up out of, if only after a little it 
blossoms out sweet to the very beart of it. I’m 
weak like now; and then a livin’ up here above 
the pedple, lim out of sight of things that used to 
seem black to me: but with the lilies and the 
steeple and seemin’ nigher to Heaven, | can’t 
worry or get afeerd. I believe so much in the 
‘light that is sown for the righteous,’ and the 
‘giadness for the upright in heart’—nay, nay. 
Janey, don’t ye bang yer bead! I'm notashuttin’ 
ye out from that blessin’. * The Lord raiseth them 
that are bowed down.’ And when //e raiseth ye, 
ye'll be ‘upright,’ never fear 

The little old woman's breath began to come with 
Jabor, and Jacob made her stop talking that 
Janey wight read to her instead. “hen the baby 
awakened, and seemed to find a great deal too 
much solewnity in the air: for it laughed and 
chattered and spun about with most unsabbatical 
levity. Jacob wondered at it, and ‘‘as he gazed 
the wonder grew;” with wonder came admiration : 
with that a softness in his blue eves.. Anybody 
might have seen that before many days that tiny 
foot whose shoe be so fiereely flung away would 
have trodden a little path straight to the warwest 
corner of his heart. 

* Bripg me the baby, Jacob,” called Dorothy, 
aftera while. ‘‘Letit lie in my lap and look at 
the window., Ye can stay out with Janey and see 
the sun set.” 

So Jacob lifted the child and carried it to her. 
The baby was charmed by the soft radiance, shift- 
ing rainbow-like over its white dress. It waved 
its small hand back and forth in the blue and 
crimson rays, and watched them wonderingly as 
they played over Dorothy's snowy locks. With- 
out, they heard her crooning softly to the ebild, 
and if, in response, cooing like adove. By and 
by, when the air grew chill, Jacob and his dangh. 
ter returned to the room. The old head rested 
back against the carved cherubs; the little one 
Jay quiet, baving just discovered the pictured 
Agnus Dei. ~Dolly’s face could not be paler than 
usual; but Jacob did not see, as always, the out- 
ward signs of the poor fluttering heart. Janey 
bent’ forward—then both knew that the mother 
hed “gone along the way of peace to the land of 
everlasting light.” 
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PAUL AND SILAS IN PRISON. 
Aug. 12. Acts xvi., 22-3. 

“And he hath put a new song in my mouth, even praise 
unto our Lord; many shall see it, and fear, and trust in the 
Lord.”’—PsALM X1., 3. 

HAT text does not represent what seems to 

me to be the central truth of this lesson. I 
should substitute for it ** Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved, and thy 
house.” The central truth taught by this lesson 
I take to be the condition of salvation and of 
church membership. 

Some faets need first to be stated in order to 
comprehend the full significance of the conversion 
of the jailer. 

The woman described in verse 16 as *‘ possess- 
ed with a spirit of divination” was, according to 
the original, **‘ possessed of the spiritof Python,” 
¢. e., Apollo. Whether a mere crazy woman whose 
incoherent mutterings were taken by the people 
for divine prophecy, or whether really a subject 
of that mysterious demoniacal possession which 
we meet in the New Testament, she was repre- 
sented by her owners as a prophet of Apollo, the 
god of prophecy, and her foretellings were sold to 
the ignorant population and found a good market. 

The outery with which she followed Paul must 
be regarded as ironical, otherwise her masters 
would have put a stop to it. 

The market-place was the agora, a commercial 
and social exchange in every Grecian city, where 
publie gatherings were held and public trials were 
often had. 

Philippi was a Roman colony. The magistrates 
were attended by lictors, the sergeants of verse 
35, who were always equipped with fasces, a bun- 
die of birch rods, as our policemen with their 
clubs. With these fasces the scourging was in- 
flicted. 

The jailers of ancient times were also the tor- 
turers and executioners. Thenotion that punisb- 
ment is for the reformation of the criminal was 
not entertained by any at that day. The jailers 
were the hardest and most cruel in the com- 
mubity. 

The Roman prison was made in two stories. 
The inner prison was an underground dungeon, 
approached only by a trap-door in the floor 
above, and without light or ventilation. It was 
reserved for the worst criminals. Sometimes 
there was a third dungeon under that, into which 
the condemned were cast to die. 

Paul could not have seen the action of the jailer 
in drawing his sword. Whether it was super- 
naturally revealed to him or he surmised the 
possibility of suicide by a sort of intuition is 
ubimportant. 

By his question, ‘‘ What must I do to be saved ”” 
he could not have meant from the earthquake, 
for the danger of that bad passed; nor from con- 
demnation to death by the Roman governwent 
for the escape of his prisoners. He would not 
have applied to Paul for that, and Paul's answer 
is pot responsive to such a call. Faith in Christ 
does not save from all earthly danger. The sud- 
den supernatural! events and the nearness of death 
bad awakened in the jailer a sense of unprepared- 
ness for death and the jadgment. It was from 
the grim and awful fature be desired to be saved. 

There are two ways of ascertaining what are 
the New Testament conditions of saivation and 
of admission to Christian fellowship, 7. e,, the 
ehurch of Christ. One is by a careful examina- 
tion of statements directly involving those con 
ditions. The other is by an examination of cases 
in which men were actually admitted to Christian 
fellowship. This lesson is the history of such a 
case. 

I. The jailer did not wait till he had effected a 
moral reform. He was not put on probation. He 
represented the very lowest and worst element in 
pagan society. He was hard and cruel, probably 
ignorant, superstitious, irreligious. That he was 
no better than his class is evident from the gratu- 
itous indignities heaped on Paul and Silas (ver. 
34). But he was baptized that same night. No 
man needs to reform in order to come to Christ. 
He needs to come to Christ in order to reform. 

II. He did not wait to study theology. The 
aposties did not wait to catechize him. He was 
utterly ignorant: knew nothing of Trinity, Vica- 
rious Afonement, Divinity of Christ, or any other 
of the so-called fundawental doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. Do not stay out of Christ because vou do 
not know about the doctrines. Do not keep your 
children out of the church till they are catechized. 


The veriest child in Sunday-school knows more 
than the jailer did. 

III. There is no evidence of any so called expe- 
rience, any inves'igation into his feelimys, any 
clear and definite views of his own sinfulness, or 
any inward assurance of pardon and peace. He 
realized that be was not prepared for death and 
the judgment. He wanted to be prepared. He 
trusted an unknown friend. That was enough, 
Need, trust,—these two words express all that is 
essential to Christian experience. 

IV. He gave evidence of conversion by bis 
action. He organized a preaching service in the 
prison vard. He set his two prisoners free from 
their stocks, washed their wounds, and fed them. 
He bhazarded position and life itself by this act. 
Doing Christ's will is the best evidence of conse- 
cration to Christ's service. 

Incidentally observ> how 

1. The spirit of Paul and Silas, in singing praises 
in the prison, was effective preaching. 

2. He was able to rejoice in the Lord a/iay. 

3. He preached in season and out of season. 
What more unseasonable place for a church ser- 
vice than that prison yard at night ” 


TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 


GOD'S SERVANTS. 

1. Two men, beaten, sore, fixed in pitiless stocks in 
a dark, clammy, unwholesome dungeon. Why? Be- 
cause, obeying God, they tried tosave men from their 
sins. Does God so reward his faithful servants? God 
takes us at our word: ** Lord, I give myself to Thee.” 
So He uses us. Jesus “saved others,’ himself He 
could not save. “Tis the universal law—the servant 
as his Lord. 

2. A voice of prayer; sweet, joyful hymns of praise. 
God's service and Satan's both bring pains and loss, 
But God puts that within bis servants which triumphs, 
—* We glory in tribulations also." * How blest Thy 
servants, Lord!" 

4. An earthquake, opened doors, loosed hands, 
wounds tenderly bound up, judicial acquittal. ‘** This 
is the heritage of the servants of the Lord.’’—Isaiah 
liv., 17. 

4. A great white throne. ‘* Well done, good and 
faithful servant; enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord.”’ The light afflictions have worked out the 
“far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” 

* Who then is that faithful and wise servant?’ Are 
you? 


Hooks aud. Authors. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. 

The new bookyby Herbert Spencer is already 
well known to most students of that philosopher's 
works, it baving appeared in parts of several 
sheets each. So great, however, is the scope of 
whatever Mr. Spencer writes that we have pur- 
posely refrained from mention of any of these 
parts, preferring to consider the work as a whole. 
Even now it is not cowplete, another volume 
being in course of preparation : enough appears, 
however, to show what may be expected, and to 
indicate how thoroughly the author bas studied. 

Mr. Spencer prefaces the work by a defense of 
the use of the so-called ‘ barbarous” term ** So- 
oiology ” by saying that no more correct word ex- 
ists which so well suggests the subject upon which 
he writes. Addressing himself at once to this 
subject, he confines the first part, including more 
than half the work, to ‘‘ The Data of Sociology.” 
under which head he considers primitive wan and 
those innate ideas which have not only survived 
the savage age, but have shaped the spiritual bis- 
tory of the world to date, as they probably will 
shape it through alltime. Most of these are emo- 
tional and spiritual, the outreacbing of man for 
something greater and higher than his existing 
conditions. As may be supposed, the considera- 
tion of natural religion in its various phases and 
developments occupies a large share of the 
author's attention in these pages. Part 
entitled Inductions of Sociology,” opens 
with the question, ‘What is a Society?” the 
answer being that a society is an organism, and 
instead of being estimated by the character 
of any of its components is to be graded 
according to the degree of unity with which 
the components can act with each other. The 
reasons for treating society as an organism are 
ndduced from the parallels between it and organic 
bodies. ‘It undergoes continuous growth ; as it 
grows, its parts, becoming unlike, exhibit increase 
of structure; the like parts simultaneously as- 
sume activities of unlike kinds; these activities 


The Principles of Sociology. By Herbert Spencer. Vol. I. 
D. Appleton & Cu., New York. $2.50. 
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are not simply different, but their differences are 
so related as to’ make one another possible; the 
reciprocal aid thus given causes mutual depend- 
ence of the parts, and the mutually dependent 
parts, liviug by and for one another, form an ag- 
gregate constitu'ed on the same general principle 
as ap individual orgauism. The analogy of a so- 
ciety to an organism becomes still clearer on 
learaing that every organisw of appreciable size is 
a society ; and on further learning that, in both, 
the lives of the units continue for some time if the 
life of the aggreyate is suddenly arrested, while if 
the aggregate is not destroyed by violence its life 
greatly exceeds in duration the lives of its units.” 
The .ogic of this theory seems flawless ; the testi- 
mony which experience applies to it may be ad- 
duced by every one who has studied or practiced 
a different system, be he student of ancient his- 
tory or politician who has taken part in any of 
the various forms of class assumption or class re- 
pression which are unsuccessfully followed ia 
every modern land to-day. 

Naturally and properly enough, * The Domestic 
Relations” form the topic of Part ILL. and their 
importance, as factors in every social problem, is 
conceded as fully as any one could wish: indeed, 
could this part of Mr. Speucer’s work be made a 
compulsory study for lovers, they would find more 
honor in love than they ever dreawed of, but also 
a degree of responsibility which would place the 
domestic relations upon the plane from which 
most people exclude them, and would do much to 
lessen the detestable idea that the willingness to 
bear unknown responsibilities is an excuse for ig- 
norantly assuming the responsibilities themselves. 
The consideration of the various relations which 
exist between the sexes leads the author, as it 
must do every person who does not allow inelina- 
tion to master-.reason, to the conclusion that the 
monoyamie relation is the only one by which the 
_ individual and society can attain to the highest 
degree of intelligence, sa.ety, comfort and happi 
ness. “The ideab of the family suggested by a 
survey of the sexual and parental relations 
throughout the organic world is also the ideal to 
which comparisons between the lower and the 
higher stages of human progress point.” 

The review department of our paper is no place 
for such criticisms as may be suggested by 80 care- 
ful a writer as Herbert Spencer: we therefore 
restrict ourselves to this mere description of the 
book. We .can shfely say, however, that the 
author's Principlds of Sociology is a book which 
vo student of man and worals can afford to neg- 
lect. Men who write upon such topics are unfor- 
tunately rare, and men who, w:th great ability, 
come to the consideration of such subjects with 
no pereeptible taint of prejudice or partiality are 
almostunkpbown. Spencer's bitterest antagonists 
cannot accuse him of lack of balance or fairness, 
por can they charge him with either has’ e orcare- 
lessness. Of his manner, we are glad to be able to 
say that the present book is far easier of compre- 
bension than any other of its authors writings, 
scientific terms being rare and complicated ab- 
stractions almost entirely lacking. The subject 
will be readily admitted to be of the gravest im- 
portance, for it is really the culminating point of 
Spencer's entire series of works. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 

* Living Questions of the Age,’ by James B. Walk- 
er, 18 a collection of essays of considerable merit. The 
topics are of moral and religious import, and are 
banded with clear eonscience, sound logic, and good 

English. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila.) 

Mr. Aldrich’s “Story of a Bad Boy” has been re- 
issued in cheaper form and under the title of “Tom 
Bailey’s Adventures.’" We hope the change of title 
may attract an entirely new set of purchasers, for 
there is no more delightful book to men who were 
ever bad boys—that is, to all men who are not in their 
coffins. (J. R. Osgood & Co., Boston’ 50 cents.) 

* Lola, a Tale of Gibraltar,” is an English novel of 
the better class, and is abler even than the average of 
books of the excellent “ Leisure Hour Series,’’ in 
which it appears. The author is A. Griffiths, whom 
we do not remember as the author of any other 
novel; if he (or she) can write so well at a first at- 
tempt, a new novelist of unusual ability has ap- 
peared. (Henry Holt & Co., New York. 41.25.) 

“The Grinder Papers,’ by Mary Kyle Dallas, is a 
collection of serio-comic papers purporting to be by 
a queer old lady named Charity Grinder. The real 
writer is Mary Kyle Dallas, a lady who has written 
several popular and interesting stories. The papers 
are true to the character which the writer has assum- 
ed, and although by common consent the day for such 
books has passed, we doubt not that this volume will 
find ready sale. (G. W. Carleton & Co., N.Y. 81.50.) 


Lucy Larcom, whose charming little “ Roadside 
Poems” was so favorably received last year, as it 
should also be during years to come, has prepared a 


similar volume under the title of ‘* Hillside and Sea- 
side in Poetry.’ Like its companion, it is compiled 
from the writings of many poets, and a more con- 
scientious bit of work of its kind we have never seen. 
Although it-embraces but three hundred pages, more 
than one hundréd poets are drawn upon, and even 
poetasters will find in this book mauy a gem of which 
they have hitherto been ignorant. (J. R. Osgood & 
('o., Boston. $1.00.) 

* La Gaviota” (the Sea-Gull) is a translation and to 
some extent an abridgement of one of Fernan Cabal- 
lero’s ablest stories. Spanish novelists seem utterly 
unable to write novels which can satisfy the reasona- 
ble demands of readers in Northern Europe and the 
United States, but “La Gaviota” has the merit of 
making a faithful presentation of Spanish life and 
manvers; it will therefore interest a large class of 
readers. In plot it is as inconsequent, shiftless and 
unsatisfactory as Spanish work of every sort seems to 
be ut the present day, and provokes anew the oft- 
repeated inquiry as to the causes of the decline of 
force in the Spanish character. (T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers, Phila.) 

The fifth volume of the lectures delivered under the 
auspices of the Christian Evidence Society (English) 
is entitled “Credentials of Christianity,” and con- 
tains a lecture by the Bishop of Carlisle on “ The Evi- 
dences for the Inspiration of Holy Scripture,” by 
Rey. Dr. Alexander on “The Evidence to the Truth 
ot Christianity supplied by Prophecy,” by Rev. C..A. 
Row on “ The Positive Evidence in Proof of the His- 
torical Truth of the Miracles of the New Testament,” 
by Rev. Dr. Barry on *“‘ The Adaptation of Christianity 
to the Requirements of Human Society,” by Rev. Dr. 
Lorimer on “*The Evidence to Christianity arising 
from its Adaptation to all the Deeper Wants of the 
Human Heart,’ and by the Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol on ** The Adequacy of the Christian Answer to 
all Deeper Questions.’ T. Whittaker, N. Y. #2.00.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—The announcement of a new volume of stories by 
Saxe Holm will please the majority of intelligent 
readers. 

—England seems 
ground in journalism : 
“Coming Events.’ 

. The coasts and harbors of Labrador are to be the 
subjects of a book which J. R. Osgood & Co. will soon 
issue with heliotype illustrations. 

— Lippincott & Co. publish a special edition, limited 
to fifty copies, of Alger’s “ Life of Edwin Forrest,” 
the engravings being proofs before lettering. The 
price will be #20 per set. 

—William Blake's Jerusulem,"’ one of the rarest 
and most interesting of that erratic artist's books, is 
to be reproduced in fac simile. There are about a 
hundred pages of large designs. 

—A comic imitation of “The Arabian Nights” is 
being issued in England in monthly parts ; it is written 
by * Arthur a Becket” and illustrated by Lambourne, 
one of * Punch’s”’ leading artists. 

—Two histones of the present century are known 
to be under way; one by Sir Charles Dilke, who does 
not intend to publish for years, and the other by Mr. 
Pfyfe, to be issued serially by Cassell, Petter & Galpin. 

—An American scholar whose modesty equals his 
attainments receives his due from Mr. Furnivall, of 
the new Shakespeare Society, who estimates him with 
Gervinus and Dowden as in advance of all other com- 
mentators upon the technique of Shakespeare. 

—Iit is stated positively that Tennyson is at work 
upon a new drama, and poets of experience are tak- 
ing off their hats in admiration of the sturdy English 
pluck with which the laureate ventures, at this late 
day, into new fields. 

—* Poetry for Children,” written by Charles and 
Mary Lamb, and published with success about half a 
century ago, has disappeared so thoroughly that not 
a copy has been seen in literary circles in years. A 
copy has at last been found in that trustworthy source 
of Curiosities, Australia, and by its aid about sixty 
unknown poems by the Lambs have been recovered. 

—The issue of a new monthly journal in the inter- 
ests of the Nutional Guard of the United States is 
announced. It is styled * The National Guardsman,” 
is edited by Morris B. Farr of the * Brooklyn Eagle” 
(a well known journalist), and published by Chas. A. 
Coffin, Nos. 8 and &7 John St. New York, at $1.00 a 
year. This is the only paper devoted exclusively to 
the National Militia. Its initial number gives ex- 
cellent promise for the future. 

—** Wide Awake” for August is, perhaps appropri- 
ately enough for the season, somewhat more light in 
character than we sometimes see it. Tbe stories and 
little pictures are surprisingly varied and we wonder 
how such oddities as are now dealt to little people are 
spun out of people's brains. We should take excep- 
tions to some instructions on etiquette in the article 
on “ Behaving.’ Bluntness and asperity are not 
necessary to sincerity. While we are criticising, too, 
let us repeat what has often been said before: bad 
yrammar is very bad to feed children upon. 

Frederic William von Hacklaender, a German 
writer whose works are not as well knoyy in this 
country as they should be, has just died. was, at 
differeut periods of his life, business man, soldier, 
and public functionary, but his fondness for putting 
all his experience into print made him the author of 
more than fifty able volumes. Among his books are 
Soldier's Life in Time of Peace,"’ ** The Soldier's 


determined to take mivanced 
her latest newspaper is entitled 


Life in Timeof War,” “ A Pilgrimage to Mecca,” “A 
Winter im Spain,” and * Daguerreotypes Taken on a 
Jouruey in the Orient.” His descriptive powers were 
of a very high order, and his realistic writing was 
extremely faithful, 

—Mrs. Flizabeth Thompson, of New York, offers 
three premiums, one of one hundred dollars in gold, 
one of seventy-five dollars, and one of fifty dollars, 
for the best newspaper articles of about two thousand 
words upou some feature of the Labor Question, con- 
sidered in its widest scope. The articles are to be 
signed noms de plume, as well as identifying names, 
and seut to the office of the “ Library Table,’ New 
York, before the first of October next, and the awards 
ure to be made by a committee to be appomted by the 
American Social Science Association at its meeting at 
Saratoga in July. Mrs. Thompson reserves the right 
of accepting at twenty dollars any of the essays which 
may not receive the premiums. 

—The August number of Harper's is a midsummer 
number though it is not so announced. [tis unusually 
rich, if any number of that magazine can be so desig- 
nated which is always a new marvel of literary and 
artistic riches. The articles which particularly at- 
tracted our attention are one by William H. Rideing 
on the White Mountains, because it was a charming 
reminiscence of an old friend: Douglas Frazer's 
practical hints for catching trout, perhaps fdr the 
same reason; William Alden’s description of the fiy- 
ing proa, which however will never take the place of 
the American yacht and never ought to; and Eugene 
Lawrence's article on Mahomet which is, as is all that 
he writes, readable and is a really valuable summary 
of the great prophet’s marvelous life. The number 
is also peculiarly rich in poetry. 

—J. KR. Osgood & Co, will publish in the fall an illus- 
trated book upon American Colleges, the editors of 
the work being Mr. Charles F. Richardson, literary 
editor of the “ Independent,’ and Mr. H. A. Clark, 
one of the editors of the “ Harvard Book.’ The col- 
leges named in the book number twenty-four, and 
the illustrations, which will be heliotypes, will exceed 
fifty. Most of thesketches are by alumni or members 
of the faculties of the colleges noted; that of Har- 
vard will be by Professor Ames, of, the Law School; 
Yale, by William L. Kingsley, of “The New Eng- 
lander;"’ Dartmouth, by Professor Lord; Williams, 
by Rev. Washington Gladden; Brown, by R. A. 
Guild, the librarian: Columbia, by Professor Van 
Amringe; Princeton, by Frederick Vinton, the libra- 
rian; the University of Pennsylvania, by Provost 
Stillé; Lafayette, by Professor March, and Michigan 
University, by Professor Charles K. Adams. The book 
will doubtless {be of great interest to alumni and to 
those who ure studying the American colleges com- 
paratively, with a view to correcting their defects 

—The next best thing to a summer excursion to 
high latitudes is the reading of two such articles as 
the ones which first attracted our attention in the 
midsummer number of Scribner’s. The first is the 
account of the railroad over the Andes, connecting, 
or to connect when finished, the Pacific Ocean and 
the head waters of the Amazon. When this road is 
completed the traveller landing at Callao can reach 
the Amazon in from twenty to thirty hours; a week's 
suil down that river will bring him to the Atlantic. 
This road reaches an elevation of 15,645 feet, only 136 
feet below the very top of Mont Blanc. It rises at 
times on a grade of 211 feet to the mile, traverses the 
deepest gulfs on the most aerial bridges, and pierces 
the mountain with over thirty tunnels. By the side 
of the engineering of this road the railroad across the 
Rocky Mountains is relatively insignificant, and even 
the Mont Cenis road across the Alps seems a small 
undertaking. Seventy-four miles from Lima is al- 
ready completed, and an elevation of 11,300 feet has 
been reached. The other article is a breezy descrip- 
tion of a canoe expedition through Northern Maine 
from the head waters of the Penobscot to the head 
waters of the St. John. The writer is the mother who 
undertook it with her Jack and Jill, one two and a 
half years oi, the other, if we may judge from the 
portraits, not over a year and a half older. We sus- 
pect that» the story is more eutertaining than the 
actual experience, but we felt after reading that we 
would like nothing better than to take our own two 
Jacks on the same trip. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. No. 5. 


} 
Acligions 
WY 
Items of qeneral and personal interest are solicited 
for this department from all quarters. 


AT HOME. 


A Congregational Church of eleven members was 
organized at July 13th. 


— 


The “ Appeal,” the journal of the Reformed Epis- 
copal Church, which commenced its life as a monthly, 
has become a bi-weekly, and is issued to subscribers 
at $1.50. We congratulate both journal and denomi- 
tion on this indication of prosperity. 


The Methodist Church belonging to the colored 
people in Carrolton, Carrol County, Georgia, has been 
burned by incendiaries. The people are left to wor- 
ship in huts, and unless something is done for their 
relief there is danger that the church will be dis- 
banded for want of a home. 


The Union Evangelistic Holiness Camp Meeting and 
National Temperance Convention held at Round 
Lake, July 10-20, was a success both in attendance 
and results. Seven different denominations were 
represented by the speakers: Presbyterians, Metho- 
dists, Baptists, Adventists, Episcopalians, Reformed 
and Congregationalists. 


The “‘ Jewish Messenger” calls for the formation in 
all ihe various larger towns of Young Men's Hebrew 
Associations. flourishing institutions of this charac- 
ter already exist in New York, Philadelphia, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago and Baltimore. The immediate object 
proposed is the development of interest in Jewish 
literature, history and religious life. 


The same paper is responsible for the statement 
that the General Assembly of the Free Church of 
Scotland have expended $25,000 during the last year 
for the conversion of the Jews and are not able to re- 
port a single convert. If the statement is correct— 
and, perhaps, whether it is correct or not—the com- 
mittee would do well to direct their efforts and their 
funds to the conversion of some of the Christian 
heathen of whom there are plenty in the cities of 
Glasgow and Edinburgh. 


Our Methodist brethren are looking with apprehen- 
sion for the threatened advent of a new hymn book 
which 1s to contain 1100 hymns. The next hymn book 
committee that is appointed should be made up 
wholly of editors, whose business it is to reject the 
good and the better and publish only the best, and 
who grow hard-hearted by habit. : 


The New Jersey papers are beginning to call for an 
importation of Dr. Crosby's Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Crime into that State. They report 872 bars 
open in Jersey City without any hecense at all, only 
about 100 of which could possibly get a strictly legal 
license. In the two cities of Newark and Jersey City 
the saloons average one to every 150 of population. 


The young ladies of Newark, N. J., have organized 
a league whose object is to discourage the use of in- 
toxicating liquors among young men, and whose con- 
stitution involves a personal pledge from each member 
that she will not associate with any gentleman who 
uses liquors of any kind. As a result, it is reported 
that in various quarters total abstinence is already 
made fashionable. 


The growth of church schools is illustrated by an 
article in the “ Pacific Churchman,” which gives an 
account of the schools established on the Pacific 
coast, under the direction and control of the Episco- 
pal denomination. The first one was organized in 
1865. There are now nine such schools west of the 
Rocky Mountains, besides one numbering over three 
hundred pupils in Salt Lake City. ° 


Bishop Gilbert Haven has returned from an official 
tour among the Liberia mission stations. Accompanied 
by Rev. J. T. Gracey, he sailed from New York on the 
Ist of November last. The official returns made to 
the Liberia Methodist Conference at Monrovia, which 
he attended in December, showed that there were 44 
local preachers, 43 churches, and 2,000 communicants. 
He ordained there 10 deacons and 4 elders. 


In 1876 the Brooklyn Y. M. C. A. erected a Gospel 
Tent on the corner of Ninth Avenue and Union 8t., 
near Prospect Park, modeled after the Gospel Tent of 
Rev. 8S. H. Tyng, Jr., on 34th St., New York. Ten 
Sabbath and seventeen night services were held last 
year, the average attendance on Sundays varying 
from 1,500 to 2,000, and on week nights from 400 to 
500. Itis claimed that the effort to reach the non- 
church-going class was, in this case, particularly suc- 
cessful. 


Union College has in its regular faculty 8 Presby- 
terians (1 clergyman), 3 Episcopalians (1 clergyman), 2 
Methodists (laymen), 1 Baptist (layman). Its under- 
graduates number 57 Presbyterians and Reformed, 
54 Episcopalians, 28 Methodists, and among other 


‘denominations less well represented, 10 Roman Catho- 


lics. The class just graduated sends 1 member to the 
Presbyterian ministry, 3 to the Episcopalian, 6 to the 


Methodist. It has lately been alleged that the college 
is becoming sectarian, but this does not look like it. 


The Chicago papers give some account of the Sun- 
day School Assembly on the Lake Bluff camp ground. 
Dr. Vincent was in charge, his recent accident not 
preventing his attendance. The audience present on 
the opening is estimated to have been nearly three 
thousand. Among the prominent persons who en- 
gaged in the Assembly were Rev. Joseph Cook, of 
Boston, B. F. Jacobs, of Chicago, Rev. W. F. Crafts, 
Prof. H. F. Fisk, of the Northwestern University, 
J. Lyman Hurlburt, of Plainfield, W. F. Sherwin, of 
Newark, Dr. Ostrander, of New York, and Mr. M. C. 
Hazard, of the “‘ National Sunday School Teacher,” 
who belongs to the whole nation. 


A Jewish organization has been formed in Phila- 
delphia entitled *‘The Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations,’’ the object of which is to promote the 
education of American Jews. Apropos of this or- 
ganization are the following historical facts: The 
oldest Jewish congregation in this country is that of 
the Shearith Israel Synagogue of New York, being 
prior to 1684; next, Shaary Shomayim, of Lancaster, 
Pa., prior to 1776; next, Rodef Shalom, of Philadel- 
phia, 1780; Beth Elohim, of Charleston, 8. C., 1789; 
Michve Israel, of Savannah, Ga., 1790; and then Beth 
Shalom, of Richmond, Va., 1791. There are about 
240,000 Hebrews in the United States. They sustain 
fifteen newspapers and megazines devoted to the 
cause of Judaism. They have under their exclusive 
eontrol fourteen public institutions of various de- 
scriptions, and there are four secret Jewish orders, 
whose professed objects are theadvancement of Juda- 
ism and mutual assistance. 


Rev. John Atkinson of Chicago in the * Methodist 
Quarterly Review " for July accumulates some statis- 
tics respecting Methodism in the American cities. 
The following are among his deductions from these 
statistics : 

1. Methodism is first, as te communicants, in nine of the 
fourteen cities. Presbyterianism is first in New York, St. 
Louis, San Francisco, and Buffalo. The Baptists are firet in 
Boston. In Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Chicago, Baltimore, 
Washington, New Orleans, Newark, and Louisville, Method- 
ism leads all the other denominations. 

2. In these fourteen cities the Presbyterian Church is the 
chief competitor of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The 
excess of communicants, however, of the latter over the for- 
mer is 25,308. The two branches of the Methodist .Episcopa! 
Church (North and South) have 26,374 more communicants 
than the two branches (North and South) of the Presbyterian 
Church. 

3. The communicants of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
(North) exceed in number the combined aggregates of com- 
municants of the Presbyterian (North) and the Congregational 
Churches in these fourteen cities. 


The American Board issues the following appeal : 


DEAR FRIENDS :—Please remember that the financial year 
of the American Board closes the 3ist of August! The one 
month remaining must be a very fruitful ore to save us from 
an embarrassing debt. The donations for the first ten months 
of our financial year fall short of those for the same time the 
previous year more than $20,000; but lewacies are considera- 
bly larger. If there could be a large increase of donations 
in the month of August, all may yet be weil. 1. May we not 
ask every friend of the Board to see if he cannot give us 
something nnore before the year closes? 2. Let every one 
suggest the same to his neighbor. 3. Will not those churches 
which bave taken no collection for us since Sept. Ist, 1876, bs 
all means send us acollection before Ist Sept.next? 4. If the 
collection was taken in unfavorable circumstances, and was 
not all that pastor and people intended, might not a supple- 
mentary collection be taken in August? 5. Many churches 
seem to forget foreign missions altogether. This is true of 
about two-thirds of the Congregational churches in New 
York and Ohio. Many of these churches are feeble: but is 
not the proportion of non-giving churches plainly far too 
large? May we not hear from many of these béfore the 
Ist of Sept.? Would they not be stronger for all home work 
if they also did something for the poor heathen? Many 
weak churches have so found it. 6. Will subscribers and 
church treasurers who have money in band pledged or given 
to the Board, be sure and remit the amounts at once? We 
need it all to go on safely and efficiently with our work. 

C. P. Buss, Dust. Secretary. 

39 BIBLE House, New York, July 31, 1877. 


ABROAD. 


ENGLAND. — Progress toward Dtaeastablishment. — 
Since the disclosures of the introduction and wide 
prevalence within the Church of England of the con- 
fessional with its most revolting abuses, the British 
public have become infuriated—the word is not too 
strong—and demand in tones that strike terror to the 
clerigal heart, either that the abuse shall be sup- 
pressed or that the Church of England shall be dis- 
established. The “Times,”’ for example, sharply 
warns the bishops that “ they may be quite sure that 
unless they can get rid of these ‘conspirators’—be 
they good or bad—the people of England will before 
long make short work of the institution which shel- 
ters them ;"’ and the “ Pall Mall Gazette” takes up a 
tone not less angry and peremptory. The bishops in 
their synod talk indignantly, but painfully show how 
utterly impotent they are to suppress a practice which 
appeals for its justification to standards purposely 
ambiguous. 

A Sweet Little Book for Children.—The popular 
wrath against the Ritualist party and the church 
which harbors it has been intensified by the exposure 
of one of a * Series of Books for the young, edited by 
a Committee of Clergymen.”” This book recommends 


that the teaching it contains should be inculcated 
upon “children at the age of six or six and a half 
years."’ At that tender age the little children are to 
be told that “itis through the priest, and the priest 
only, that the child must acknowledgt his sins, if he 
desires that God should forgive him." The poor little 
thing is to be frightened into submission by being 
told of other children who had concealed their sins 
and had been tormented with remorse, and whe, ‘if 
they had died in that state, would certainly have 
gone to the everlasting fires of hell.’’ If the child is 
too modest, or does not know how to confess, he is to 
tell the priest and “ he will question you.”’ 

A Strong Position.—Whatever admiration is due to 
unbending courage and consistency ina wrong course 
may justly be claimed by the Ritualist clergy as a 
body. The “Society of the Holy Cross,’ summoned 
by the bishops to give account of its relation to “ The 
Priest in Absolution,”’ consents to discontinue the cir- 
culation of the book, but, in face of the storm of 
denunciation, does not flinch from vindicating the 
principles of it, and maintaining the practice of them. 
And they are serenely aware that no bishop, nor all 
the bishops in council, can touch a hair of their heads. 
Meanwhile, they stand with one hand on each of the 
pillars of the State-Church and warn their antago- 
nists *‘ Let us alone, or we bring the whole concern 
down about yourears!"’ The “Church Times,” having 
“the largest circulation of any Church-of-England 
newspaper,”’ teems with offensive insults against the 
bishops, personally and collectively, warns them that 
“disestablishment is not an imagipary chimera, but 
an impending fact,’ and exults in their prospective 
sufferings. 

Education.—The new appropriation for popular 
education is about $10,000,000, one million more than 
last year. A thousand new public elementary schools 
have been opened, making in all more than 14,000. 
Since 1870, 1,600 “ Board Schools’ have been estab- 
lished, accommodating 556,000 children: and 5,000 
voluntary, public and elementary schools, accom- 
modating 1,100,000 children. During these seven years 
$100,000,000 have been spent on schools by voluntary 
subscription and Government appropriation. Much 
remains to be done to redeem England and Wales 


from the reproach of popular ignorance; but the 


foregoing ‘$8 a splendid exhibit of public and private 
liberality. 

Mohammedan Feeling in British India.—Feelings 
of sympathy with the Turks are spreading rapidly 
among the Indian Mussulmans, and growing daily 
more intense ; and the masses, who were formerly igno- 
rant orindifferent, are now beginning to take a decided 
interest in the progress of the struggle with Russia. 
Subscriptions are being opened in most large towns, 
and the amounts subscribed show a decided increase. 
It 1s alleged that in some places women are coming 
forward and offering their jewels and ornaments jn 
aid of the cause. Public prayers for the Sultan are 
offered up in the mosques in various parts of the 
country. There is an active circulation of tracts, 
pamphlets and proclamations, said to emanate from 
Mecca, and addressed to all the various classes and 
sects of Mussulmans, exhorting them to union against 
Russia, the common enemy of Islam. We do not re- 
member any former instance in which the heads of 
Islam have resorted to popular publications for the 
uwdivancement of the faith. But now ghey seem to 
have at Mecca a tract society in full @ast, Catholic 
basis and all. In some of these tracts appeals are 
made to the European clergy to refrain from preach- 
ing against Turkey and from holding up Russia as 
the champion of Christianity. 


France.—Rénan's new Volume, the fifth of the 
series on the Origin of Christianity, is about to appear. 
The title of it is ‘‘ The Gospels and the Second Gener- 
ation of Christians.”’ 

New Honors for a Saint —A clerical newspaper of 
Savoy, the country distinguished by the preachings 
and persecutings of Francis de Sales, announces in 
its largest type the following news from Rome: “ The 
cause is gained! The decree proclaiming St- Francis 
de Sales Doctor of the Church is just about to be pro- 
claimed. Honor to Savoy!’ The decree is well- 
timed. There is no doubt that the church needed a 
new doctor. 

Religious Persecutton.—Unfler this derisive title the 
“République Francaise’ records the condemnation 
to two months’ imprisonment for “ publishing false 
news in bad faith” of a young peasant who had been 
reporting miraculous apparitions of the Virgin. The 
“ Liberal” secoffer recommends that now that the 
courts have started in that direction, they prosecute 
the dealers in water of Lourdes for cheating in the 
quality of the goods, and the miracle-mongers for 
illegal practice of medicine. 


ITALY.— Disapproving of Suicide.—The editors of 
Milan have entered into an agreement that in apn- 
nouncements of suicide they will henceforward always 
aid some expression of disapproval. Suicides have 
been frightfully numerous of late, in that region, and 
it is suspected that the semi-heroic style in which 
they have been reported may have something to do 
with the fact. In Switzerland a similar epidemic of 
suicide has been observed for some years, and this 
with the growing prevalence of insanity is referred 
by recent writers to intemperate drinking And yet 
they have abundance of “ light wines.”’ 
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Publisher's Department. 


New York, Avovst 1, 1877. 


JEW AND GENTILE. 


We have issued in pamphlet 
form Mr. Beecher’s Sermon in 
respect to the recent unjust dis- 
crimination against our Jewish 
citizens. Copies will be sent by 
mau on receipt of 10 cents, $8 per 
hundred, The usual discount to 
the trade, 


BILLS. 

In some instances bills may have 
been sent after the subscriber has 
mailed the subscription price. In 
such cases look at the label on your 
paper. If not changed after two 
weeks notify us. 


A COMPANY of French soldiers were scaling 
a fort. On reaching the crest of the parapet 
they were received witb a terrible fusillade, 
which for the moment drove them back. The 
drummer rushed bebind a beap of stones to 
conceal himself. *‘Why do you run away?” 
shouted the captain. “I'm not runnimg away, 
captain; but I don't want those ruffians to 
break my drum.” 


Important to Our Readers. 


It is seldom that you have so good an oppor- 
tunity of obtaining fine works of art as is ex- 
tended to you by the following letter from 
Mr. Oscar Marshall, publisher, 007 Broadway, 
New York. To our readers who wish to avail 
themselves of this generous offer we would 
eay that the Christian Union will be sent by 
us direct to your addreas oras you order. The 
engravings are acknowledged to be excellent, 
and are the work of the greatest of living 
line-engravers. Present subscribers can send 
in renewals and receive credit on next year: 


“H. C. King, Eaq.: Dear Sir.—Uaving in 
stock a few prints of William FE. Marshall's 
celebrated (steel plate) lineengraved portraite 
of Abraham Lincoln, Gen. U. 8. Grant and 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, and also of his 
campaign portrait of President KR. B. Hayes.— 
having these on band and desiring to make 
room for Mr. Marshall's new works, I would, 
with your permission, make the following 
offer direct to the readers of the Christian 
Union, and to them only. 

“For one year’s subscription to the Chris- 
tian Union at $3.00, and 30 cents additional, | 
ll send either of the above engravings. For 
subscriptions (two of which must be 
new Ones) and $1 additional I will send the 


your valuatie paper, elegant worxs which, 
with the exception of the portrait of Mr. 
Hayes, have sold at $5 each. 
t Lam very truly yours, 

“ OSCAR MARSHALL.” 
The alove offer has our approval. The en- 
promised have been sold as stated 
worth far more than the price 
In sending your orders to us please 


be 1 to designate the engravings you 
desire ddress Horatio C. King, publisher, 
No. 27 k Place, New York. 


knock spots out you # 


you no good wo- 
man. You sabe me, Mrs. Jim,” 


Tooth Wash. 


There are few articles of toilet use which 
need to be of the best quality more than 
tooth washes and powders. There are thou- 
sands of them, that are said to combine all 
the requisite qualities, but many bave been 
found to contain deleterious qualities which 
do more harm than good to the teeth. 

Mesers. Delluc & Co., pharmaceutista, No. 
635 Broadway, New York, have for years been 
making a very excellent tooth wash, and 
the very fact that it has retained its popu- 
larity so long tain iteelf sufficient proof that 
their tooth wash, Eau Angelique, is a first class 
article, and the demand is constantly increas- 
ing. Its preserving power has long been 
recommended, and the fact that it is free 
from acid makes it a eafe article to use. 
Amone the other recommendations, it is said 
to check the toothache under proper use. 
The strength it contains is chiefly a tonic, so 
that no harm can come from careless hand- 
ling, while, with prudence anda little caution, 
it can be made one of the most useful articles 
of the toilet, and therefore becomes a neces- 
sity. The prescription department is very 
complete, and all customers meet with prompt 
and courteous attention. 


**What Everybody Says Must be Trarc.”’ 

The incontrovertible testimony offered by 
those who have used Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription induced the doctor to sell it un- 
der a positive guarantee. Many ladies have 
refrained from using it on account ofa gen- 
eral feeling of prejudice against advertised 
medicines. Let me ask a question. Are you 
prejudiced against sewing machines because 
you have seen them advertised? or can you 
doubt the ingenuity and skill required in 
theirinvention? Again. wou'd you refuse to 
insure your house because the company ad- 
vertised that it bad paid millions in losses, ard 
yet had a capital of several millions? Do 
such advertisements shake your confidence, 
and create prejudices? Then why refuse to 
credit the testimony of those who bave found 
the Favorite Prescription to be all that is 
claimed foritin overcoming those ailments 
peculiar to your sex? Why submit to the use 
of harsh and perhaps caustic treatment, thus 
aggravating your malady, when relief is guar- 
anteed,and a positive, perfect an | permanent 
cure has been effected in thousands of cases? 

WABASH STATION, TIL, 
October Ath, 1x76. 
R. V. M.D.. Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Dear Sir—Allow me to extend my most sin- 
cere thanks to you forthe great benefit ny 
wife has received from the use of your Fa- 
vorite Prescription. She suffered almost in- 
tolerably before using your medicine, and I 
had tried the skill of several physicians but to 
no purpose. Finally t thought I would give 
the Favorite Prescription a trial, and she is 
pow sound and well. 

Very gratefully yours, " D. A. HUNTER. 


GOOD-LOOKING young man who has called 
at the house on business: “I regret, miss, 
that your father is not at home. I bad an im- 
portant proposal to make to him.” Young 
lady of the house, demurely: “ Well, perhaps, 
you could make your proposal to me: [.am 
disengaged at present." Good-looking young 
man excuses himself and rétires in confusion. 


The Russo-Turkish War. 


“Christian Union Extra, No. Russo- 
Turkish War—is now ready. It contains a 
convenient map of the seat of war, and the 
following chapters: I. Who are the Turks? 
il. What is Russia? III. The Christian Prov- 
inces. IV. The Two Religions. V. How the 
War Began. VI. The Seat of War. VII. 
Prospects and Probabilities. 

It differs in shape fron its predecessors, is 
more handy for the pocket, and more attract- 
ive in general make-up. For a full under 
standing of the present conflict it is the most 
comprehensive of any pamphlet yet issued on 
thissubject. It will be sent by mati on receipt 
of fifteen cents. Horatio C. King, Publisher, 
27 Park Place, N. Y. 


Finest Olive or Salad Oil 


Expressed from the choicest selected olives 
especially for. imported and bottied by, Cas- 
well, Hazard & Co., druggists. FirrTa AVENUE 
HOTEL BUILDING and Sixth avenue, corner of 
Thirty-ninth street; also No. 122 Thames 
Street, Newport, R. I. As they bottle this oil 
themselves, they guarrantee every bottle to 


be superior to any other salad oil in market... 


Their only places of business are as above. 


A SuBJEcT FoR INQuIRY.—(Scene—A Work- 
house. Time—An bour before dinner) —Old 
lady, not so clear as she might be (to visitor): 
‘Sir, 'vea serious complaint to make. I've 
had no dinner since yesterday, and to-morrow 
will be the third day !"’--[Judy. 


The Erie Rall Road. 


The uninterrupted passenger traffic on the 
Eastern Divisions of the Erie Rail Road has 
been of incalculable convenience to the great 
number who reside on the line of the Road 
and do business in this city. The trains have 
run regularly on time, and there wus no evi- 
deuce of the great disturbances on other lecal 
roads and in other sections of the country. 
The line of the Erie is increasing in popu- 
larity, and deservedly. The road traveracs a 
rich region where the land is comparatively 
cheap and good bomes abundant. 


For Debility, 


Arising from over-cxertion, sickneas, or from 
any cause whatever, SCHENCK’S SEAWEED 
Tonrrc is a valuable remedy, containing the 
nourishing and life-supporting properties of 
many natural productions; its strengthening 
properties are truly wonderful. A single 
bottle will demonstrate its value. 

Prepared by Dr. J. H. Scnencx & Son, 
Philadelphia, Pa. For sale by all drugyists. 


War Roumors.—Artful assistant: Yes, mum, 
these are real Turkish towels: can't get any 
more when these are sold, mum. All the 
towel-makers have been called out now to 
fight the Russians !—({Judy. 


Every City has its leading first-class hotels, 
where the élite of society and the best class of 
travelers always stop. In Boston the new 
Hotel Brunswick is “the” first-class house, 
and in every respect this moet efaborate and 
perfect of hotels gives entire satisfaction. 


Walter Baker & Co. received the highest 
awards at London, Paris, Vienna,.and Phila- 
delpbia for their Chocolate and Cocoas. The 
public endorses this verdict by a constant and 
ever-increasing demand for these excellent 
preparations. 


SPILKINS came down this morning witb a 
nosegay in his buttonhole. * Hullo!" said a 
friend; “ why, Leander, you look as if you'd 
just come out of a greenhouse.” 

“ No,” replied Spilkins, mopping his fevered 
brow; ‘but | passed the night in a hot bed.” 
Y. Commercial Advertiser. 


Saratoga Springs. 

Drs. Strong's Remedial Institution, open all 
the year, is the headquarters of the Christian 
and literary elite seeking bealth or pleasure. 
For full information send for descriptive cir- 
cular. 


Organist, 

A gentleman of long experience desires a 
position as organist in Brooklyn.—Refers, by 
permission, to the “Christian Union.” Ad- 
dress Urganist, Box 5656, New York. 


A WITNESS on the stand, in reply to a ques- 
tion as to what the character of Mr. —— was 
for truth and veracity, said, ** Weil, I should 
say that he handles truth very carelessly.” 


“ The heat is insufferable ! 
Bring me back, dear. the best Cologne you can 
find in the city.” He brought J. & E. ATKIN- 
SON'S—fragrant, delicate, and lasting. 


For Sale. 
A Presbyterian paper. Capita) needed $5000. 
Apply to N. W. Ayer & Son, Times Building, 
Chestnut and Eigbth Streets, Philadelphia. 


THE LODGING-HOUSE CAT SUPERSEDED.— 
Lodger: Now look here, Mrs. Crumple, I've 
missed a pound of tea, a pot of jam, and haif 
a bottle of brandy. Now don’t say it’s the 
cat! Mrs. Crumple: Me, sir! I should be the 
last to accuse anybody—leastways unless it 
were the Colourardo Beadle.—(Funny Folks. 


appy tidings for nervous sufferers, and those 
ave oeen caosred, Grugged, and quacked 
Pulvermacher’s Electric Belts effectually cure 
premature debility. weakness and decay. ok 
ano Journal, with information worth thousands, 
matied free. Address PULVERMACHER GALVAN- 
Ic Co., New York City. 


GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS. 


SAMPLE copies sent on application. 


RATES to clergymen, $2 HO per annum. 


ADDREss al! communications on business to 
the Publisber. 


* AGENTS will send the subscriptions on the 
blanks provided. 


BounD Vovumes, V., VI. and VII. of the 
“Christian Union” $3, sent by express at pur- 
chaser’s expense. 


In changing address send both old and new 
address at leust ten days before the contem- 
plated change. 


Address papers intended for the Publisher 
to him personally, and mark the article to 
whicb attention is desired. 


MAKE all remittances by money order, 
draft, check or registered letter to H.C. King, 
Publisher, 27 Park Place, New York. 


Receiprs for subscriptions must not be ex- 
pected. If the label on the paper is not 
changed in two weeks after remittance, notify 
the publisher. 


Sampson Low & Co., 188 Fleet Street, Lon- 
don, are our agents for Great Britain. Price 
per year, postage prepaid, lis. To clergymen, 
12s. 6d. Clubs of four, 128. 6d. each. 


Boston Orrice: Crocker & Stickney, 3% 
Washington St. 

CurcaGco Orrice: T. W. Hulbert, 114 Mon- 
roe St. 

San FRANCISCO Orrice: W. Payzant, 0 
California St. 


CrHROMOS and steel engravings of Washing- 
ton for sale at this office, either singly or in 
large quantities. Marshall's Washington, 
price $3. “The Dinner” and “The Nap,” 30 
cts.a pair. “ Easter Cross,” 3 cts. Sent by 
mail, prepaid. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 


Supplies Principals for Public Schools, Acade- 
mies and rding Schools; Professors, Tutors 
and Governesses; gives intormation to Parents a 


scho: is. 

— going abroad or to the country prompt- 
su 

Jim to Miss M. J. YOUNG, American and For- 

et eachers’ Agesey, 2 Union Square (Broad- 

way side), New York 


HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE 


ba | wonders among the dyspeptics all 
e land, giad mary a household 
whe have long suffered from the gloom reflected 
from some poor despondent dyspeptic in the 
home circle. If your st keep it, 
send to pro STARK ER, Wh le- 
sale Trea- 


36 Vesey Str Street, "Wert. 
tise 0B com 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor om the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the Christian Union. 


Boston University School of Medicine. 
OPEN TO BOTH SEXES. 


It furnishes a complete graded course of three 
years’ study. Winter Term, for lectures, er m- 
mences Wednesday, Oct. i0, 1877; continues twen- 
ty-one weeks. Summer Term (optional), from 
March 18, 1878, twelve weeks. 

Further information mav be obtained of the 
Dean, 1. T. TALBOT. M.D..66 Marihoro’ St, or of 
the Registrar, J. H. WOUDBURY, M.D., 165 Boy!- 
ston St., Boston. 


COOK ACADEMY. 

Certificate of Princips! admits to V issar College 
without examination. Terms. $40 ver vear. Term 
beains 3%. Address A. C. WINTERS, A.M.. 
Havana 


SEMINARY FOR VOUNG 
A Classical, Scientific, or a mere 
Literary of years each, and a Prepara- 
tory course. al Conservatory aod Art De- 
partment. Twenty-seventh year begins Sept. 0th. 
Appiyto MISS ANNA P. SILL. ncipal, 
Kockford, lt. 


PEER -L(N.Y.) Military Academy. Send 
for Iilustrated Circular, 40 pp.. giving deta:ls. 


INGHAMTON COLLEGE and Conserva. 
tery of Music for Young Ladies. $300. lboubled 
ite number last year. Send for Catalogue to 
REV. R. A. PATERSON, A. M., tong 
Bingliamton, N. 


cn VIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEER- 
at the Renaselaer Polytechnic lnati- 
tute, Troy, N. Y. Instruction very practical. 
Advantuges unsurpassed in this country. Gradu- 
ates Obtain excellent positions. Re-opens Sept. 
th. For the Annual Register, containing im- 
proved of Study.and full particulars, ad- 
dress PRor. WM. L. ADAMS, Director. 


LLEGIATE INSTITU Hackettstown. 

EY. D.D., Pres’t. Best 
and y class. Instruct on 
thorqugh. Grants degrees to Ladies. Prepares 
young men for college. Send for catalogue. 


LAWRENCE ACADEMY, 


Groton, Massa.. founded in 1793, givesa thorough 
for College, fur Business, for good 
Mtizenshil Open to bth sexes. Fall term be- 
gine Aug. or particulars: r catalogue a dress 
E. 8. BALL M.. Principal, or MILES SPAULD- 
ING, M.D., Trustees. 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY. 


CHESTER, Pa., opens SEPT. 12th. Loeation health- 
tul; grounds amp’e; buildings eommodous. 
Thorough instruction in CIVLL ENGINEERING, 
vision of Cadets. or circulars apply to Cel. 
Tu Hi YATT, President. 


YLAVERACK (N. College and Hudson 

/ River Institute.—2ith year. opens Sept. 10. W 
~ and business courses for gentiemen. Fur 

es. College course, with baccalaureate degree. 
department. REV. ALONZO FLACK, P Ph.D. 
President. 


NGHA™ UNIVERSITY. for Ladies. Le Roy 

Genesee Co..N.V. Forty-third year opens 
1%, 1877. Full e curriculum. e school of 
music, adopting German and Conserveter? Im- 
provements, andj the College of Fine Arts, under 
the direction of accomplished N. Y. artists, cursu- 
ing the best methods of the European schools of 
Art. afford to pupils the best advantages. For cat- 
alogues address E. £. |. Staunton, Vice-Chancellor. 


FU Military Academy, Worcester, 

Mass., for common and scientifie pursuits. be- 

year Sept. lith, 1877. C. B. METCALF, 
up 


NATI WESLEYAN FEMALE COL- 
LEGE. Best advantages in Literature, Science, 
Langua- es. Painting and Music 
REV. DAVID H. MOORE, D.D., PREsT. 


G OoTHI HALL youre A DIES’ 
SCHOOL. Stamford. Conn 
“ses es AIKEN & CHASE, 


COLLEGE PREPARATION, 


A YALE GRADUATE of ten years’ experience in 
teaching, Cestres one or two private pupils either 
forthe Summer or the coming year. A faithful 
stucent, of fair ability; can fit in languages in one 
year. Best of references given. Terms moder- 
ate. Correspondence invited. O. R. BURCHARD 
State Norma! School, Fredonia, N. Y. 


Pou L LECTURE ASSOCIATIONS, Choral 
Societies, and Managers: 


Messrs. HATHAWAY & POND, 
PROPRIETORS AND MANAGERS OF 
THE REDPATH LYCEUM BUREAT, 
Boston, MASS., 


save the honor to announce that they are prepared 
to record applications and make engagements for 
alli the Leading Lecturers and Musics! Combina- 
tions of the Country. Exclusive Agents for Kev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, John B. ugh, Mary 
A. Livermore. Mrs. Helen sector, Mr. M. W. Whit- 
ney. the distinguished his new 
Corpany,and all the great Roloter ts of the Coun- 
try. Send for Circuiar and Terms to 
HATHAWAY & POND 
% Bromfield t.. Boston. 


Of superior ENGLISH maroufacture, and 
justly celebrated for Elasticity, Durapility, and 
Kvenness of Point. In Numbers. 


THE SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS. 


*,* Varieties suited to every style! «iting. For 
sale by the Trade of the Pitt A Sample (r:d, cor- 
taining one each of —e Fifteen Numbers, by ‘mail, 
oD receipt of 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
18 


and 140 Grand St.. New Vork. 


heapest Seka ore 
P in World. 


738 th at ur price 


Magnificent Books at our price. 

42 Bibles Prayer Bou ks atany 

Catalogue of fiction free. LEGGAT BRus., 
kman St... opp. New Post Office, New York. 


“ 
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four works pamed above. eet 
“The only additional expense your readers 
will be under is 50 cents for one engraving, : il 
or, if the four engravings are sent, 25 cents $i 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Von. No. 5. 


Alpmouth 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


— — 
- 


[We publish herewith a verbetim report of Mr. Beecher's 
first sermon on the strike, without altering a line, a word, or 
a letter. The second sernion will follow next week. As the 
first sermon gave rise to some misapprehension, we accom- 
pany it here with a report, also verbatim, of his disclaimer 
last Sunday night of the sentiments so widely and erronevus- 
ly attributed to him: 

“Before I enter upon my 4iscourse to-night I desire to 
make a remark in reward to the state of facts which have oc- 
curred since last Sunday night. I have been grossly mis- 
represented—not intentionally, but by careless reporting— 
and represented as saying that which I did not say, and which 
ldo not believe. This has been borne on the wings of the 
telegraph over the whole United States, and has bromrbt 
forth an immense crop of criticisms—and criticisms not of 
the most agreeable character. It has also brought swarms of 
letters to me, some of them obscene, many of them foolishly 
threatening. and a great many of them written by cowardly 
men who are ashamed of their own names, as they certainly 
oughtto be, besides some very earnest, sympathetic and hon- 
orabie letters pleading for humanity, and for the workingmen 
ot America, which I received with great pleasure and great 
pain—with great pleasure because I love to be addressed in a 
manly way,and rebuked even, if | am in the wrong; with 
great pain because it is evident that the writers of them have 
been greatly burt in their feelings by e supposed speech of 
mine, whose feelings I never would willingly hurt, and for 
whom I may say my life has been spent. It is this simple fact 
that ieads me to-night to step aside from the custom to which 
1 have adhered for thirty years among you, and, I think I 
may say for the first time, to animadvert upon criticisms 
made on my sermons. I wilinot be be put in the wrong 
in respect to the poor and working men of America and of 
the world, whose servant and advocate | have been. 
And now let me say that the passage which bas given a 
catchword to the newspapers is a thorough misrepresenta- 
tion on their part. Neither the spirit of the whole discourse, 
nor the immediate context, nor the words themselves, indi- 
cate the odious meaniug which bas been widely ascribed to 
them. I bold po such views, and | expressed no such views 
as I have been charged with uttering; and to represent me as 
holding them after this public disclaimer will be a slander as 
odious and as guilty as would have beem on my part the use 
of the words imputed to me. To have t4##n a time of such 
general suffering in which to undervalue the triais of the 
laboring classes, with heartlessness and contempt, would 
have been so inhuman and so monstrous that my knuwn 
ebaracter, my recorded writings and speeches, abundant 
everywhere, and my services fur forty years. at home and 
abroad, devoted to those who were struggling to rise in the 
world, should have saved me from these unjustimputations.”’ 

To this we add a paragraph from his second sermon : 

“Ido not say that a dollar a day is enough to support a 
workingman; but [ do say that it is enough to support a man 
-—that is to say, if it gives him bread. Not thata man should 
eat bread alone forever: but he is going through an experi- 
ence; he is going through a transition; and it is a mere ques- 
tion of how he will carry bimseif during the emergency.” 

It is proper to add that, at the close of this second sermon, 
a score of workingmen, along with many others, came up 
and thanked Mr. Beecber on behalf of workingmen for his 
utterances to them and on their bebalf.) 


THE RAILROAD RIOTS.* 
“Thou hast delivered me from the strivings of the people.” 
Psa. xvili., 43. 
“N atime of profound peace, suddenly there has 
broken out along the great routes of the cen- 
tral portions of our country a riot of unusual 
magnitude and persistency—a riot of industrious 
men who have taken the law into tlieir own 
hands, put a stop to ordinary commerce with 
force, shed blood, and threatened to shed more. 
Like a fire the flame has spread from route to 
route and from State to State: and for a time 
business has been paralyzed in large portions of 
our land. Soldiers are called out by the Governors 
of the several States; and while we are here regi- 
ments from this city are embarking on their way 
to the central portions of our own State. The 
Federal Government has sent its troops to the 
rescue of imperiled Sta'es ; and this Sabbath day 
has not been one of stillness, but has resounded, 
over a thousand wiles, with warlike preparations, 
or with overt war. And yet, this is not a cam- 
paign: it is only a paroxysm. A few days, or a 
few weeks at farthest, and the tumult will have 
subsided, and industry will have come back to its 
ordinary channels unmolested. Such outbreaks 
are in their nature transient: they are bubbles; 
and they burst almost as svon as they form. 
They spring from ignorance aud passion, and are 
dissipated: by the solid organizations of industry, 
or by substantial and efficient goverament. 
Meantime, the newspapers will spread abroad 
the facts, and the pubiic sentiment will be called 
upon to form an equitable judgment upon the 
merits of this case. It is profoundly interesting 
to us, because it involves those principles of poli- 
ical econowy which are based upon morality, be- 
cause it involves the welfare of so many poor and 
laboring people, because it involves questions of 


*SUNDAY EVENING. July 32, Lesson: Pea. Hymns 
‘Plymouth Collection). Nor. 3, 889, 11. Reported expressly tor the 
Christian Union by T. J. ELLIYwooD. 


labor and capital, questions of citizenship, and 
questions of corporate life, and because in all 
these matters we are to have a much larger expe- 
rience, of one kind and another, than we have 
hitherto had, when capital has been small, and 
the population has been sparse. 

In every generous mind there is a disposition to 
take sides with the weak as against the strong, 
with the poor as against the rich, especially witb 
working men as ayainst great corporations, with- 
out questioning the facts. The jealousy toward 
great woneyed institutions which is universal in 
our land is a just jealousy. It may be carried too 
far, it may not become sufficiently intelligent : 
nevertheless, the existence of it is a sign of good. 
The power which is held by great aggregations of 
capital by co-operative men is too great to be left 
unwatched. Money may be as despotic as a 
crowned tyrant, and may be more efficient for 
cruelty because it is wore subtle and more secret 
in its influence. 

And vet, poor men may be in the wrong, and 
rich men may be in the right. Great corpora- 
tions way be just and humane, and those that are 
laboring under them and within them may be un- 
just and erratic. Therefore we are not of course 
to take sides either with the poor, with the labor- 
ing man, or with the common eitizen, as against 
capital, or as against corporations, 

There is no class of men who deserve the grati- 
tude of the cowmunity more than those who 
operate our great railroads. I shall not satisfy 
wyself if I do not express the gratitude which I 
feel, and which I think every man should feel, for 
that most honorable class of laboring men in our 
widst. Considering the vast extent of these 
roads: considering how they have changed the 
forms even of industry and civilization ; consider- 
ing how the industgial interests and the very hap- 
piness of society are dependent on them; consid- 
ering what.an instrumentality the railroad system 
has become in the civilization of our land and in 
our time—considering these things, the men who 
conduct this system and wake it successful are 
certainly worthy of consideration. Civilization 
would be obstructed and in many respects de- 
stroyved but for these workers upon this multiplex 
and universal machine. The faithful men who 
operate it are responsible for an incalculable 
trust; and in general they execute that trust so 
as to demand recognition and gratitude on every 
hand. In all weather, by night and by day, they 
toil, carrying their lives in their hands. No man 
more than the engineer sows without reaping. 
No map carries such responsibility with so little 
remuneration. Millions of men by his care and 
fidelity are sped upon their errands safe from dis- 
aster who give him never a sevcond theught. 

The general sobriety of all the operatives on 
our great roads, and their usual carefulness, are 
unquestionable. Myriads of men daily are in- 
debted to them. Their heroism often breaks forth 
in wost illustrious acts. It is seldom that in any 
great catastrophe we do not hear of some among 
the engineers and their faithful assistants who 
heroically risk their lives. The stationary men 
who care for the depot, the switchmen and the 
brakemen, all of them, though humble in posi- 
tion, are indispensable parts of a machine whose 
workings are a marvel of modern civilization. 

These men, bundreds and thousands and thou- 
sands of thousands ip number, are, as a class, men 
that are seeking to become more and more self- 
respecting men. They organize themselves into 
“unions” for mutual insurance, for fellowship in 
life, for succor in sickness, and for an honorable 
burial when they die. For the exclusion of evil 
men from their ranks, they organize themselves. 
There is a moral purpose that animates them. 
They seek for intelligence, sobriety and fidelity 
among themselves, and for mutual protection 
against the nataral selfishoess of employers and 
of capital. 

Thus far their organizations are eminently wise ; 
but there is a foreign element which has come 
into these “unions” in America. It is a poison- 
ous element. It is a usurpation of authority over 
oue’s fellow-workmen. It is an assumption of 
right by the exercise of force to compass their 
ends—an assumption which surpasses the most 
bitter tyranny of Europe, and which would not 
be tolerated a day in a crowned head. What right 
has any association Of men to say to the master 
mason, ** You shall not work as a laboring man 
on your own contracts”? What right have they 
to say to an employer, ** You shall never have 
more than five or six apprentices to learn this 
trade”’ What right have they to say to him, 
shall employ nobody but ‘union’ men”? 
What right have they to dictate to free men as to 


how they shall carry on their business? They 
have a right to say, ‘“‘If your business is carried 
on in a way that is prejudicial to our interest we 
will not work for you.” The continent is large. 
the door to enterprise is open for all; and let no 
wan be compelled to work where it is not for bis 
interest to work; but who clothed any of these 
‘“‘anions” with authority to say, **Sucbh men shall 
work, and only such men shall work; so many 
shall work, and only so many shall work; they 
shall work under such conditions, and they shall 
work only ander such conditions”? It is a denial 
of freedom, it is a blow at personal independence 
and popular liberty; and if there were any con- 
siderable danger of its spreading, if it did not 
earry in itself the elements of its sure defeat, it 
would be time to raise the banner and lift the 
voice like a trumpet, against this clandestine in- 
dustrial tyranny. 

It is this virus that has vitiated the course of 
these disaffected railroad laborers ; and it is a sub- 
ject of profound regret to all who sympathize 
with them that they have put themselves in an 
attitude in which their friends cannot defend 
them, and in which the public peace and safety 
require that they should be resisted and subdued. 

The reduction of their wages is the solitary 
grievance which is alleged as an excuse for their 
wisconduct. But men whose pay is not sufficient 
have a right to refuse to work for that pay. They 
are not bound to work for less than they deserve. 
But they have forbidden those men who are will- 
ing to work for that pay to avail themselves of it. 
It is not enough for them to say, each man for 
himself, **1 will not work for one dollar a day,” 
but they turn to their neighbor and say, ** Neither 
shall you.” They say, “1 have a family to sup- 
port, and a dollar and a half a day never can feed 
my children ;" and when a man who is without a 
family says, “It will feed me,” the response is, 
‘It shall not feed you; for if I will not work for 
that neither shall you work for it.” They have 
seized the property of companies, and domineered 
it. They have taken the law into their own 
hands—or, rather, they have trodden it under 
their own feet. They have disturbed the public 
peace by riot and violence against the State laws 
and against the laws of the whole of these United 
States. They have thrown the vast business in- 
terests of this country into confusion. And, that 
every element of blame may rest upon them, they 
have shed the blood of those who bave the 
authority of their State in their hands. And this 
has been done, evidently, by a combination run- 
ning through the whole country, from ocean to 
ocean. It exhibits the tendency of a class inter- 
est to seek its ends, not by open, reasonable 
methods, but by an organized conspiracy which 
has in it every element both of opprobrium and 
of peril. 

What, then, is the reason of this great catas- 
trophe’ Is it that they are underpaid’? Is that 
a sufficient justification for their course’ They 
have determined that they will not work upon a 
reduction of wages, and that no one else shall, 
and that by violence they will take possession of 
the vast properties of the roads on which they 
have been employed until they shall wring from 
their employers a larger payment. That is sim- 
ply the fact in the case. It becomes necessary to 
state this again and again because we are in- 
formed by the journalists that in all the regions 
where they are they have the sympathy of the 
community around about them. That is natural. 
Their friends have sympathy for them because 
they see their trials and their struggles, They 
know their families—their wives and children— 
and without stopping to consider what great prin- 
ciples of public prosperity are involved they suffer 
themselves simply to follow their sympathetic 
feeling; but we are to form a judgment, as a part 
of this great Christian people, which is not only 
to sit on this case, but which is to be a power in 
times to cowe ; and it is necessary that we should 
form that judgment, not upon mere sympathy, 
but upon a knowledge of the facts. 

It is to be remembered that the sole grievance 
of these men is not that they are hindered, is not 
that they are hampered, is not that they are fleeced, 
but that the companies ewploying them have 
said that they are not able to pay them more than 
the reduced wayes that they have offered them. 
Because men that received two dollars a day are 
to receive a dollar and a half a day they have 
zone into revolution, riot and bloodshed. 

The matter is not to be settled by saying that 
these are hard-working, poor wen, oppressed by 
the great and rich corporations. We must con 
sider the condition of our whole country if we 
would understand this case clearly,‘ and see where 
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the equities lie and where the unequities lie. 
Only they who have studied the statistics of 
politieal economy can fully anderstand or appre- 
ciate the unwholesome effect of the war upon the 
industry and habits of men in this country, first 
by the magnitude of the sums of money which it 
poured into every channel of business, and sec- 
ondly, by the character of the funds which were 
circulated, and which were augmented like a sec- 
ond flood. 

Whatever thing tends suddenly to fill up the 
channels of commerce with capital tends, of 
course, to produce intense excitement in industry. 
It is never safe to suddenly inject vast amoun's 
of capital upon the business of a community. 
Men are sanguine, excitable, adventurous, under 
such circumstances; and speculation takes wing, 
and the air is filled with the venomous insects 
which it hatches. 

Now, it is to be borne in mind that when this 
great war came upon us the Government of these 
United States was called upon to create an army 
and a navy, and, from first to ast, to put a million 
and a half of men in the field: and there was 
nothing which manufacturing industry produced 
or could produce, from wood or stone or eloth, 
there was nothing which men could eat or wear, 
and there was nothing which men could destroy, 
that the Government did not need in great quan- 
tities and continuously: and the demand came 
not only, but with it came an overwhelming 
stream of payments. Can you count a million ? 
Cap you understand two millions’ Men are stag- 
gered when they attempt to analyze the sum of 
five willions. To say that one is worth fifty mill- 
ions of dollars leaves your mind nebulous, It 
weans a great deal, but it means nothing very 
distinetly. And yet the Government of the 
United States poured into the market a hundred 
willion dollars; five hundred million dollars: a 
thousand million dollars; two thousand million 
dollars; three thousand wmiillion dollars; four 
‘housand million dollars. The outpouring was 
like Noah's deluge. For every drop of tbat flood 
a dollar, as it were, stood represented in the Gov- 
ernment’s funds. There was not a plow that did 
not fly, there was not an anvil that did not ring, 
there was not a mill that did not buzz with double 
velocity, under the stimulus of the increased 
money in the country. Every saw, every plane, 
every hammer, every forge, every furnace, every 
instrumentality in the heaven, on the earth and 
in the ocean, was roused up to an extraordinary 
activity to meet the demands of a million men. 

This would have been enough of itself bad the 
payments been normal and natural: but they 
were not. The Government was obliged to say, 
** Silver and gold have I none; but such as I have 
give unto thee”’—and that was greenbacks.” 

But what is money? What is property ? Prop- 
erty is always the product of labor. What are 
silverand gold? They represent property ; they 
are not themselves property but they represent 
it. And because for five thousand years the bu- 
man race with singular unity of consent have 
agreed that gold sbould represent property, gold 
is the perpetual and proper basis of circulating 
mediums, It is exchangeable for property ; or it 
is held in lieu of property. 

In a savage state men need no currency. They 
barter their commodities. If a man wants goods, 
he gives a sheep, or a calf, or a day's work, or a 
bushel of grain, or a load of hay, or a skin, for 
them ; but as civilization progresses, and industry 
becomes complex, and property takes on in- 
numerable forms, men can no longer purchase 
what they want by paying in kind, and there 
must be some medium of payment; and that 
medium is the currency by which the otherwise 
unusuable forms of property may be used in the 
particuiar transactions of life. A man cannot 
take one chamber off from his house and with it 
go to New York and buy what he wants. He 
must have something more moveable than thar, 
or than a stack of hay, or than a grain.in the 
barn ; and gold is that something. It is a medium 
which represents property. ’ 

Now, when our Government was obliged, or 
thought it was obliged, to issue paper money, if 
it had been redeemable in wold on presentation, 
it would bave been as good as gold; but as it was 
not so redeemable it was not as good as gold; 
and it was said that gold stood still, and: paper 
went up. It went up or down; and which it was 
depended upon the end you stood at. One thing 
is certain: it required three dollars of paper to 
buy one of gold. 

This was a time of great, of wonderful pros- 
perity. Men had formed the habit of considering 
a dollar to be a dollar; but it is not always. Very 


illusory is that phrase. When men received five 
dollars of paper, that five dollars would purchase 
but about adollar and a half or adollar and three 
quarters of gold. They had in their hands nomi- 
nally asam which they did not have. They were 
living uuder adelusion. A man received a hupn- 
dred dollars for his work. It was but about thirty- 
three and a third dollars. He was thrice as rich 
in his thought as he was in his pocket. A man in 
his prosperity and success bought bim a house. 
‘Twenty-five thousand dollars,” he said, I 
worth.” He was worth six or seven thousand 
dollars. Men found it easy to obtain money in 
large sums ; money counted up very fast; and the 
Government poured it out of a machine, as, in 
the old symbols of antiquity, rivers were poured 
out of urns. Never ceasing in its flow was the 
urn out of which the Government poured money. 
The printipg press ran day and night, and mill- 
ions, millions, millions of dollars almost past 
couputation flowed into the veins of the country. 
The consequeoce was that everything was in- 
flated. All things were swelled beyond their 
natural and normal condition. This result was 
brougbt about first by the stimulation of industry 
in producing the required commodities, and sec- 
ond by the eharacter of the paper which the 
Government was forced to give to theScommunity 
That abnormal and unwholesome condition of 
affairs was not altogether mischievous. It car- 
ried with it many very great advantages. It 
enabled us to push, as otherwise we never could 
have pushed, a railway from ocean to ocean. It 


otherwise we could not bave built them. It ena- 
bled us to develop industry in a thousand ways as 
we could not otherwise bave developed it. It 
earried great benefit witn it; but it carried that 
benefit with a sure reservation of penalty by and 
by : and by and by the time came when the over- 
strained string snapped. Down went one great 
corporation ; down went another great corpora- 
tion ; and down went another; for soit is, that 
as, if the first brick in a structure stands the rest 
will stand, but if the first brick goes down the 
rest will go down after it, so when fifty or a hun- 
dred great.moneyed corporations are carrying on 
vast operations on credit, and each depends for 
its separate life on the life of the others, if one 
goes down suddenly so as to alarm financiers they 
refuse to renew the paper of the others, and an- 
other goes down because the breath of life is taken 
out of it, and then another goes down, and then 
another, and another, till a panic goes through 
the whole country; and the moment this bap- 
pens a process of universal shrinkage takes place. 
In other words, as the circulating medium of 
the country had gone up to twice or thrice the 
value of gold, and all property bad been estimated 
at this fictitious value, there must come a time, 
according to the law of political economy (which 
is only another term for the law of nature as ap- 
plied to industry), when everything should #- 
sume its original condition, and property and 
gold should represent each other in continual 
equivalence ; and we have -been going through 
that process—since 1873 have we not’? We have 
been shrinking, have we not, in the pocket, in the 
store,in real-estate, in all kinds of property? We 
bave gone through this process of shrinkage till 
we have come back tO the gold standard, substan- 
tially ; and it has been a process which carried 
with it a great deal of amazemenr, a great deal of 
vexation, a great deal of trouble, a ywreat deal of 
suffering all over the country. Everything has 
fallen in value. Provisions, raiment, real estate, 
commodities of every form and shape have gone 
down. Properties that were mortgaged at one- 
third of their value are sold for the amount of the 
wortgage. Two-thirds of their estimated value 
has gone under. Ineed not tell you that properiy 
in Brooklyn is substantially unsalable. You can 
exchange houses and lots; but who can sell a 
house, or who ean sell alot? Here and .here you 
may meet with an exception tothis; but as a rule 
everything is ata stand-still. And that which is 
true bere is true throughout New England. and is 
true in Canada, and is true in the West, and is 
true all overthese United States. There has been 
this reaction from the excessive intoxication, from 
the enormous financial drunkenness which fol- 
lowed the war; there bas been this gradual return 
to sanity and health; and property has gone 
down, wages have gone down, everything bas 
gone down, and everybody has had to take part 
and lot in the general shrinkage, and everybody 
who has been engaged in busiuvess has had to suffer 
his share. 
* With all corporations dealing in money there 


has been just the samefperplexity. Banks have 


enabled us to build churches and schools where 


_ 


not been rejoicing with an overflowing cup. They 
have been circumscribed, and their business has 
been largely destroyed. Brokers bave been lying 
on their oars and waiting for better times. In- 
surance companies have been hedged in on the 
right and on the left. Stoeks have been poor 
possessions. Bonds and mortgages have largely 
lost their security, if not even their value. Men 
who thought themselves rich because they had a 
hundred thousand dollars in Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna and Western Railroad bonds find that while 
they supposed those bonds were worth one bhun- 
dred and twenty cents on a dollar they are worth 
only thirty-six cents, and that they cannot get 
that. In houses, lands, ships, property of every 
kind, everywhere, the same depreciation has been 
going on. It is not a special thing that railroads 


find themselves very much hedged in. Most of 
the great roads have felt this pressure. Some of 
them have been bankrupted outright. It would 


have been better for others’if they had been bank- 
rupted,too. They were built in such times, when 
everything was inflated, and at such high prices, 
and they represent so much stock, that they never 
can earn dividends until they bave been sold un- 
der the hammer for about one-sixth of what they 
cost, or were alleged to cost. Some of them have 
been able barely to hold their heads above water 
and pay the interest on their bonds and evidences 
of indebtedness; other some have not been able 
to puy the interest on what they owe, and bave 
scarcely been able to pay their current running 
expenses ; and there are none of them that are 
not obliged to manage their affairs with the ut- 
most care and economy, paring off all excesses, 
redueipg every expense, and carrying the most 
searching frugality into every department of their 
vast operations. And citizens everywhere are 
subjected to great loss, and are put upon the ne- 
necessity of practicing sharp ecopomy and exer- 
cising every ingenuity to reduce the cost of living. 

The people of the country were never so pros- 
perous as when they were demoralized by a false 
currency. It was so easy to goup! The old ad- 
age was, ** Facilis descensus est Averni; sed revo- 
care gradum, hoc difficile et hoc opus est ;” but we 
have found it the other way in financial matters : 
it was very easy to go up, but the difficulty is in 
coming down again. It was very easy for men in 
the inflated condition of the currency to live wore 
largely, and with more refinements, than they had 
been accustomed to live, and to adorn their bouses 
as they had not before been eble to adorn them. 
Workingimnen could live as other folks lived. And 
as soon’ as men come to a state in which they can 
do these things, I justify them. It is a good and 
wise thing for men to live more largely if their 
affairs will warrant it. But they should also be 
uble to live in a smaller way if their circumstances 
require it. Paul says, ‘‘I know how to abound ;” 
and every man ought to know how to abound, if 
he can abound. Paul also says, ‘‘Il know how to 


.be abased be knew how to suffer lack; but it is 


hard for men to learn this lesson. They do not find 
it easy to contract their mode of life after they 
have been living largely. 

Now, at this point the operatives of the great 
railroads conspire and rebel because their wages 
have been cut down. As if they were the only 
ones in this country whose wages have shrunk ! 
As though they were the only men who feel the 
pressure of the times in a reduction of their pay! 
They are not special sufferers. We are all under 
discipline. They suffer only what the great mass 
of the people are suffering. It is said that they 
cannot support their families on the wages that 
they receive. Very likely they cannot as they 
would like to support them. It is said that a 
dollar a day is not enough fora wife and five or 
six children. No, not if the man smokes and 
drinks beer. It is not enough if he expects that 
they are going to have not only food and raiment 
but amusements that are expensive. It is not 
enough if they are to live as he would be giad to 
have them live. It is not enough to enable them 
to live as perhaps they would have a right to 
live in prosperous times. But is not a dollar a 
day enough to bay bread with’ Water costs 
pothiog; and a man who cannot itive on bread is 
not fit to live. What is the use of a civilization 
that simply makes men incompetent to live under 
the conditions which exist? Education and civ- 
ilization are designed to make a wan a universal 
instrument of improvement, and to make it pos- 
sible for him to live and be happy under any con- 
ditions. The man who is cultured away from the 
power of self-denial is falsely cultured. It a man 
is cultured, and is prospered, and lives in cowtort, 
that very cultare which bruught him into pros- 
perity and comfort ought to teach him to live 
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without these things. A family may live, laugh, 
love and be happy that eats bread in the morning, 
with good wa er: and water and good bread at 
noon, and water aud bread at night. It may be 
ealled ** the bread of affliction :” but that is folly. 
It is food, sustaining food; and *‘ a man’s life con- 
sisteth not inthe abundance of the things which 
he possesseth.” It consists of something else be- 
sides what he is to eat and drink, and that with 
which he is to be clothed. I dare say that, judging 
of their necessities by the way in which they have 
been living, the present wages of these men seem 
inadequate: I dare say that in view of their ideal 
of living, and perbaps in view of what appears 
to them the most economical way in which they 
ean live, the reduction of their pay is such as to 
press upop them severely, and bring trouble to 
them; but the way out of their trouble is not to 
rebel, and violate the law, and incite imsurrec- 
tion, and shed blood, and lay violent bands on 
things that do not belong to then, and turmoil 
universal citizenship, and throw a firebrand into 
the midst of the industries of the country. Be- 
cause they are not able to adapt themselves to a 
smaller incowe bave they a right to sink the con- 
tinent 

Thousands would be very glad'to have a dollar 
a day, as I am assured every day at wy own door; 
thousands of mep would be most bappy to get 
that very work which there operatives so scorn- 
fully reject; and this adds to their guilt—that 
they declare, ** We cannot live on that which for 
the time being the railroad companies are able to 
give us,” and then, when otber wen say, “ We 
ean live ov it,” turn and say to them, *‘ But you 
shallnot. We will not allow you to step into our 
places. We will pot accept what is offered us, 
and you shall not takei'. We are not willing to 
-tand aud take our chances with you, and put up 
with the fair market price for labor.” 

There may be special cases of hardship. Doubt- 
less there are instances of sickness and various 
calamity. There may be some wen who by the 
parrowbess of their affairs will be substantially 
thrown out of vocation; but that takes place in 
all professions and trades, It is not peculiar to 
body of men. 

Cowpiehepsively, this is a rebeilionp on the part 
of railroad ‘Operatives against participation in that 
shrinkage which the whole country is undergoing. 
They s ep out of the great brotherhood of work- 
‘jing men and say, “Though they are obliged to 
submit to this reduction, we will not.” Now, I 
aver that as honorable wen they have their rights 
as much as avy otber class of working wen ; but | 
say that, honorable as they are, these railroad 
operau.ves have no rights over and above those 
who belong to universal citizenship; and certainly 
they have no rigbts that justify them in violence. 

Such are the views of the case on a large scale, 
and in their application to this particular in- 
stance, 

Let we sey, then, first, in closing, that the crime 
of these men, though it may spring from ignor- 
auce, and though it may be accompanied with 
good intent, is a very great crime. It strikes at 
the foundation of organized society, aud at uni- 
versal iudusiry. If, asl do, you sympathize with 
those who are struggling to rise from the bottom ; 
if, as I do, you sywpathize with the labcring 
ciasses, then you must set your face as a flint 
against such treachery to industry and to the 
rights of poor wen as is developed in this great 
strike along ovr Central States. It is a wross 
wrong done to working wen; to the law, that is 
their best protector; and to the institutions of 
societ¥y, in which their interests are bound up. 
The philosophy on which they are acting is a false 
one. It way do for the Communes of Paris and 
the slums of Europe, bat it should be scorned by 
the intelligent workingmen of America. It is just 
as sure that it will be overthrown, as that natural 
laws in the long ren will prevail against any 
momentary infraction or oversiaughing of them. 

better education, therefore, in political 
econowy, in indu-trial life, and in the laws of the 
land is needed in America. It is said that the 
yreat of to-day are questions between 
labor and cupital—between men: bat are individu- 
alized ip their industry and men that are collected 
and organized in their industry. is said that 
there is a war be’ ween these two classes. It is an 
unnatural war. It is a war that could never exist 
except by reason of a poison philosophy. And 
while we are teaching wen to read and write and 
cipher, while we are teaching them bistory and 
grammar, while we are teaching them the civil law 
and the conditions of their country, it is necessary, 
especially in‘our time, that they sbould understand 
the principles of political economy, or the science 
of the production and distribu ion of wealth, avd 
of the righ's of labor and of capital. It is froma 
want of knowledye, it is from ignorance, in this 
direction, that all these mischiefs have sprang. 

Hence it is for the interest of great cocpurations 
that they should live nearer to their subordiuates 
and their dependents. I knowthat it is a difficult 
thing todo. Meu who have the responsibility of 
enmplex institutions resting upon them tind the 
marrow of their lite sucked up by over taxation 
in labor. I think the most severely taxed m+n in 
the commubiiy are railroad wen; and to say to 
them, ** Aside from your perplexities, your rival 
ries, your ewbarrasswents aud your difficulties, 
you ought to be educa'ors of the persons in your 
employ,” would seem to put the Jast s' raw upon 
the cumel’s back ; and I do not say it in the way 
of reproach in view of the past when I say that to- 
day, as an economy of the future, there should be 
a policy inaugurated on the part of employers 
for the education of those whom they employ, and 
that those who contro] large uumbers of men in 


their business should live nearer to these their 
subordinates, should show wore svmpathy toward 
them, and should bring their personal! influence 
to bear wore directly upon them as their educa- 
tors. The schoolmasters of the laboring men are 
not now the ewployers of these men. Here and 
there you will find a village factory in which the 
owners and the operatives are one great house- 
hold, and the sympathy between them is not only 
most beautiful but most wholesome ; but, taking 
the country through, the capitalists are one class 
and the laborers are another cluss; and it is their 
separation, ic is the want of the flow of knowledge 
from one to the other, it is their not under- 
tanding each other, that gives rise to conflicts 
between them. There must be the element of 
education ip our organized system of industry. 

It is said that there must also come ia the prin- 
ciple of participation, or partnership; but the 
discussion of that subject requires a knowledge 
and an experience which I do not possess, and I 
shall not speak of it. It is indispensable to the 
interes's and necessities of the future, however, 
that there should be acirculation between the top 
and the bottom : that there should be interchange 
between the head and the hands; that there 
should not be the separation of the two classes 
which too often there is. This outbreak is another 
evidevce of how much misery comes from the 
ignorance of mankind. These misguided men of 
whom we are speaking, and for whom, in spite of 
their misdoings. we bave profound sympathy, are 
sincere in thinkipy themselves to be wronged ; 
but they are not wronged. They think they bave 
been injured ; but the injury which they seek to 
repel by violence, and in defiance of law and right, 
is an imaginary injury, and not arealone. They 
are not insubordinate on account of vice ; they do 
not shed blood because they are cruel; they do 
not trample the laws under foot because they 
are pot law-abiding men ordinarily; it is not 
because they are personally degraded or dissipa- 
ted or demoralized that they do these things ; itis 
because they fully believe themselves to be right 
that they have brought ruin to their families, dis- 
tress to themselves, and damage to the public 
interest, besides threatening their whole fature. 
is ignorance ‘hat nas caused these megfto -tum- 
ble. And yet it by all the suffering which is 
occasioned a better philosopby and a better prin- 
ciple of political economy shall be wrought out 
and established, this transient evil will not be too 
much to pay for the permanent good that will 
accrue, 

All great advances in civilization have been 
wade through tears snd through blood. Without 
suffering the world was not saved ; and. every de- 
partment in the world has had to be developed by 
labor throes, by travail- pains, by groans; and out 
of this disaster may yet come a day so blessed 
that even these sufferings, these misdoings and 
these crimes shall be cousidered a cheap price to 
have paid for the benefits that flow from them. 

Mean'ime. we are to settle back upon the good, 
approved principle, that in a free country nothing 
nay be dove that cannot be done by reason under 
the iaw. No wan way set aside the law to recover 
his rights. If you are wronged, and you patiently 
bear the wrong un'il you are righted by lawful 
methods, you win the respect of the community. 
and their sywpathy, and you put yourself in a 
position where you will be a thousand times bet- 
ter off than you would be if by violence you 
sought to righ' yourself. No class so much as 
pvor men who depend for their daily bread on the 
sweat of their brow have an interest in the integ- 
rity of the law and the good order of society. It 
Is suid thaf socie:y is responsible for many of the 
vices and crimes that are couwitted among men. 
| tell you that society is responsible for more than 
half of the virtues and for almost the whole of 
the prosperity of men. 

Gro to those islands, the Antilles, where the cli 
mate, the soil, the seasous, all things in nature, 
are sO favorable to thrift and happiness, and see 
what a dissolute government exists there, and 
what disasters are perpetually overiaking all 
classes and conditions of men underit. Go beyond 
vur Southera border and waik through the val- 
lk ys and over the plains of wretched Mexico. and | 
see What comes to pass among the poor laboring 
people where society is unstable and infirm. If 
our institutions are Mexicanized, the last ones to 
do it are the working weu who, if the pillars of 
society are pulled down, will find them tumbling 
upou theirown heads, and who will be the first 
Victims, and whose woes will be irremediable.* If 
there is any class in the community that should 
stand for law, for order and for governmeot, 
it is the working wen, and the men that are por. 
The strong can take care of themselves, but the 
weak must be taken care of. Rich men can make 
triends by their riches, but “the destruction of the 
poor is their pover y.” Around about the houses 
of poor men is safety because law is universal and 
ine respect and obey it; but what time they 
disobey the laws and disregard the authorities of 
their country they are digging their own graves, 
aod preparin.,z for their own faneral. 

Wuile, then, we pity these men, we must con- 
demn them. While we are sorry for their disaster 
and straitened means, they have taken away 
much of the general sywpathby in their behalf by 
the unwisdow and fatuity of the course which 
they bave pursued. In afew days more the arwed 
hand of Government will sweep them like chaff, 
aud the places tha knew them will know them po 
more for ever. You can dam a river for a day ; 
but no great stream like that of Government can 
be held in check long. Soon it will burst through 
all barriers and go back to its channel; and woe 
be to the men who stand in the course of it ! 


PERSONAL. | 

—Mr. EF. ©. Ingalls was ordained at Benson, Minn., 
July 16. 

—Mr. Thornton A. Wills was ordained at Maine, 
Minn., July 16. 

—The Rev. Dr. G. C. Baldwin celebrated the thirty- 
third anniversary of his pastorate over the First 
Baptist Church of Troy, July 22. 

—Garibaldi has been very ill, but is determined to 
outlive Pio Nono—being represented as desirous of 
attending that potentate’s funeral. 

—At the Primitive Methodist Conference of lrelaud 
held at Dublin during the first part of July, the Rey. 
James Griffin, D. D., was elected President. 

— Preparations are being made by a number of Ice- 
landers to form a colony on Lake Winnipeg; plans for 
two towns and a weekly Icelandic vewspaper are 
completed. 

—The people of Ashfield, Mass., have been present- 
ed with a new weather-vane by Mr. George William 
Curtis, to be placed on the town-hall. Reasons not 
made public. ‘ 

— Bishop Haven, of the M. FE. Church, is in favor of 
the annexation of Liberia to the United States, 
founding his opinion on observations made during his 
late missionary tour. 

—Dr. DeHass has resigned the Consulship at Jeru- 
salem, which he has held for several years. Some of 
his researches in the Fast have had useful, interesting 
and even important results. 

—The Rev. 8. H. Kellogg of Pittsburg, who has been 
elected successor to the Rev. Dr. A. A. Hodge in the 
Western Theological Seminary at Allegheny, Penn., 
was recently a missionary in India. 

—Sir Moses Montefiore of London, now in his ninety- 
fourth year, is willing to undertake a mission to secyre 
an amelioration of the condition of the Jews of 
Morocco. Several years ago he made a visit to Pales- 
tine to observe the condition of the Jews there. 


—Capt. Gifford, of the American whaler ** Young 
Phenix,”’ who befriended the survivors of the wreck- 
ed British emigraut ship “‘ Strathmore” in the Pacific 
ocean, is to receive, through Minister Pierrepont, a 
gold watch from them in recognition of the service 
rendered. 

—A South Carolina lady is reported to have tilled 
with her own hands a single acre of land so success- 
fully that her nine children and herself have been 
fed. No one will wonder at this part of her account: 
“With all my striving | find but little margin for 
clothing, and none for the education of my dear 
children.” 

—Andaunte is the name of the present king of 
Gaboor, the centenarian his father having died in 
May last. He is reported to have liberated the slaves 
of the deceased king, abolished human sacrifices at 
religious ceremonies, and to have made plans already 
to improve the routes to the interior and open up the 
trade of the river. 


—Prince Leopold, himself aD. C. L., has unveiled a 
tablet in St. Helen's Church, Bishopsgate, commemor- 
ating the memory of Alberico Gentill, who driven by 
religious persecution from Italy, found an asylum in 
England and became a Doctor of Civil Law in the 
University of Oxford. He died in 1608. Although 
the tablet has been in existence since 1670, it has only 
recently been erected. 

—There is talk of erecting a memorial to the painter 
Gainsborough, aud “The London World” suggests 
that “a bas-belief representing the search for the 
missing picture of the Duchess of Devonshire would 
be most appropriate, and the colossal figure of Gains- 
borough holding an empty frame would worthily 
crown the monument.” 

—Cardinal Manning says that it is not enough to 
check drunkenness—intem perance should be chetked 
as well. In his opinion, the best way to do this is to 
bring up child never to touch liquor. He believes 
that most of tie unhappiness in upper-class homes 
arises from the bad tempers, debts and other evils 
which follow winue-drinking. 


—Women are now admitted to medical examina- 
tions and degrees at the London University, and 
gradually the obstacles are being removed in other 
directions. The animus of the opposition is shown 
by the remark of some practitioners during a recent 
discussion that they did not “intend to have the 
bread taken out of their mouths by women.” 

—Atan impressive service in memory of P. P. Bliss 
at Milton-on-Thames, the appearance of the church 
(Mr. Guest's) was very striking. Under the platform 
long tables were covered with choiwe foses, which 
had been presented to send to the patients of St. 
Thomas's Hospital, Albert KFimbankment. The or- 
phans of the Gravesend branch of Miss Sharman’'s 
Home brought little baskets containing bouquets. 


—As Mr. Gladstone was walking pear the House of 
Commons, a hansom, driven at rec speed, would 
have gone over him, but that M1r-Gladstone, attracted 
by the shouts of the bystgnders, gave a sudden jerk 
forward, and so saved himself. Two or three Mem- 
bers of Parliament remom with the cabman, 
and a police constable took the delinquent’s number. 
About three years ago, when Lord Beaconsfic'!d was 
nearly knocked down by a cab, he is said to have 
jerked himself backwards. Moral: Agility is to be 
cultivated by even the most dignified officers of State 
who find it necessary to cross the path of the Englisb 
cab-driver. 
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Financial. 


From Monday, July 2, to Suturday, 
July 


The money and stock markets have been sub- 
ject to considerable excitement and fluctuation of 
prices this week, but close strong throughout. 
With the intelligence of the aygravated character 
of the demonstrations made by the strikers, and 
their mob associates, prices of stocks, and espe- 
clally railroad securities, fell off quite sharply, 
and there was a tune of much depression, but as 
the better news came in there was a rapid im- 
provement, and under considerable purchases 
prices have advanced to the highest figures lately 
made 


Financial Quotations Gola.— 


Mondut. Wednesday. Saturtee 
July 2. %. Juiy 
tiold (bigbest) ‘ete eee eel 
legat Tenders. .. ....... 


(Most of these figures indicate the hizhest nomina 


5 ai. "BAO. r. eeeeeee 106% 
2%. 
Currency sixes. ... 125 
Bids tor State Bonds. 
40 N.Y. Se. 1 fence ™ 
ado he. N.Y. fe, 117 
do Sa, "Se N.Y. G.L. 115 
do Ka, N.Y. G. svi... 126 
Ark. ftunded..... w N.Y. G.L. Wu... 14 
do is. LRAFts. 5 N.Y. 58. G.L. 1876 
5 N.C. 8, O.Jan.&Ja 
d07s. LL. 5 N.C. te A. U..... 
do 7s, M.O.& 5 N.C. 66 
do 7s, Ark. wh 5 Nw R.. 
Connecticut de.. NC..coup..of.J.aJ 
(a. N.C, do of. 45 
ao is. new ponds. Wis fund. act, ‘Wi. 12 
Go 7s, ind’sed. 106 do 
40 7a. gold oonds N.C.N.bds.. J li 
indiana os. N.C.N.B.. A.&O - 
lil. coup. te, S.'l., class 2 
lil. 6a, coup. 79 Gu ao -- 
War loan....... do do 
Kentucky *#........ 105 4 
do 6.4%. 8.... Rhode tend tie.... 10 


do N.F.D.... South Carotina ta... — 
Penite’t'ry, 45 a0 “8. Jan.4J0. 
do do F’g Act, 
LB... 1875 — do Lo... 
Go 8. lww..... 30 L.C. — 
consoi’'a. a0 78 Of 
Mich. te, do Nun-fund.b. 2s 
piss Tenn, te. old........ 
10 68, new....... 45 
Missour' “a. "74..... - a0) new ser. 
bds.due’s2to'w d0 D.b.. 
Fanding b. J0 GQunsol........ 78 
Asviumor U.d. 90 mat. coup 
H. & due consol. 2d se. 4 
N.V¥.Ree. L.... — of Co. 4. — 
N.V.C, B'y smallb... — 
N.Y. 6a. © ao Newmis....... 
Foreign 
dares. 


Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week’ ending July 28, 1877. 


Hatter.—Keceipts for the week were 
packages. Exports for the week 10.56 packages. 
The railroad strikes throughout the country have 
so interfered with business that it is almost impus- 
sible to give 4 correct report of our markets. Re. 
ceiptsa have been very light from this State, and 
nothing from the West; trade limited and price 
irregular. There were sales in email way to our 
local trade of creamerymake butter. 26, 277, and 2 
cts., and we hear of few saies high as W cta.; fresh 
make dairy pails and tubs sol! 2), 24, and % ets. 
aod smal! lots Welsh tubs at Firkins had 
little toquiry at Akevicts. The bulk of business 
was in fair to good Western butter, from our ice- 
houses here, which svld io larve lines for export 
at 6@18ets., with occasional sales up to cts. 
At the clcse there is more butter arriving, and 
with. prospects of all running freight 
trains regularly next week. We fur increased 
receipts, more business, and possibly tower prices. 
We quote: Fine fresh creamery make, edke.; 
fine bigh-flavored private dairy fair w 
good State butter, I~@lc.: fresh Western mill 
butter, common Western butter le. 

Cheese.—lKeceipts for the week, 57,776 boxes. 
Exports, 63434 boxes. Gold, 15%. Cable, Ha. 
Receipts were quickly taken at last week's rates. 
Weéquote: Finest factory, Wsa@lic., fair to good 
factogy, partly skimmed cheese, ese. 

Kage gO siowly at lf@ects. per doz. for best 
near-by marks. 

Live Poultry.—Chickens. per 18c., Fowls 
roosters, turkeys, lielsc. Ducks, 
per pair, 50@75e. 

Beeswax.—Good export inguiry at WeSle. 

Beanns.—Good export. Inquiry for marrows, 
at quotations. Mediums, very quiet. We quote» 
Marrows, per busb., mediums, 
2 


Dried Apples.— No business doing. Quotations 
nominal. Quarters, 44@5c.; sliced, 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO.. 


85 and 87 Broad St., 
COMNER SOUTH WILLIAM 8T., NEW YORE 


Sell Butter, Cheese, Eags. etc.. on Commina- 
sien. Make cash advances upon same, and send 
returns as soon as sold. Mark goods and address 


letters, DAVID W. LEWI8 & ©O., 
New YORE. 
4 wo are salesmen for the “ Rockdale.”’ Catskill 
and otber creameries, 


FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT BoNnDSs bought and sold 
in amounts to suit investors: also, Geld, 
Silver and foreign coins: Deposits received 
in Currency or Gold, and interest allowed 
on Balances: Special attention paid to In- 
vestment Orders for Miscellaneous Stocks 
and Bonds. 


The Safe Deposit Co. 


OF NEW YVORK, 

(‘THE FIRST ESTABLISHED IN THE WORLD.) 
FRANCIS: H. JENKS, Pres't. 
140, 142 & 146 Breadway, cor. Liberty St. 
KENTS SAFES IN ITS BURGLAR-PROUOOF 
VAULTS; (815 to $40 per annum); also 
Receives on Special Deposit, 
TNDER GUARBRANTER, 


BONDS, STOCKS, MORTGAGES WITH THE 
BOND, WILLS, PLATE, JEWELRY, 
VALUABLE PAPERS. 


(sie year 01 on of Bonds, or a tenth of | pr. et) 


Continental ins. Co., 
Office, 100 & 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


Breekliyn Dep't, corner Court and Montague 
Streets and a ae Broadway, Brooklyn, E. D. 


Capita $1,000,000 00 
Assets, Jan’ y 1. 1877, 3,040,085 07 
Liabilities, 252,962 10 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
CYRUS PRBCK, See’y. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 


NEw York«K, January Mth, 1877. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following State- 
ment of its affairs on the 3lat December, 1876. 

Premiums receive’ on Marine Risks, 

January, I*76, to dist Decem- 


$4,929,197 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 
2,172,280 


$7,101,457 73 


Total amount of Marine Premiums.... 


No Policies have been issue i upon Life 
Risks; nor Fire discunnected 
with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked (ff from ist Janu- 
ary, to 3'st December, i876........ $5,081 0% 12 12 
Loeses paid during the same 
Returns of 
miums and 
.......... 91,098,410 35 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
Usited States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... $11,068,700 
Loans secured by Stocks,and other- 

Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages. 00 
interest, and sundry notes and 


due the Ui. mpuny, est'mated at. ..... 402,350 19 
Premium Notes and Bills 
Cush in Bank .... ...... sdechawesce 74 
Total Amount of Assets........... 815.004, 


@ix per cent. interest on the pintetetes certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid tu the hoiders thereof, 
or their legal reoresentatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Sixth of February next. 


The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1873 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
or their lewal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day. the Sixth of Feoruary neat, from which date 
all interest thereon will cease. the certificates to 
be produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued fur gold pre- 
miume,the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A divitend of Forty Per Cent. is feclare’ on the 
net earned premiuns -f the Company. for the 
yeir ending jist Decemper, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Third of April next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Seeretars. 


TRUSLEERS: 

FRANCIS SKIDDY 
ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
AD@LPH LEWOYSE, 
B. MINTURN, 
CHARLES 


D. Jones, 

CHARLES DENNIS, 
W.H. Moore, 
Lewis CURTIS 
CHARLES H. KU SSELL, 


Low, W. LANE, 
DAVID LANE. L. STUART, 
GORDON W. BCRNGAM, JAMES G. De FOREST, 


FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
ADAM T. SACKR&TT, 
HoBRACE GRAY, 
W. 
JOHN ELLIOTT, 


DANIEL MILLER, 
WM. STURGIS, 
O. LOW, 
WILLIAM E. 
ROYAL PHELPS. 
F. 
A. HAND, WILLIAM BRYCE. 
HEWLETT, WILLIAM H. 
WILLIAM #1. W EBB, PeTEK V. KING. 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, 
J. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNiS, Vice-President. 
Ww. H. H. MOORE Vicefres’t. 
A. As RAVEN, Vice Pree't. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. 
120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 
Capital Paid in Casb........... 


$500,000 00 

Reserves for all Liabilities, 
inciading Reinsurance ....... 633.489 45 
Net Sarplus......... 09,3903 14 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1877.. $1,642,882 59 


B. 8S. WALCOTT, President. 
RBEMSEN UANK, Seeretarv. 


All Persons In Delicate Health who needa 
laxative, corrective, anti-febrile or anti-hilious 
medicine are advisei to use TARRANT'S EFFER- 
VESCENT SELTZER for this reas 
it removes all acrid matter from the b welsa ang 
regulates the secretions and exerthons, without 
a the strength. Sold by druggists every- 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


F. A. FERRIS & CO.’S 
UNRIVALLED TRADE-MARK HAMS, 
AND BREAKFAST BACON, 

264, 266 & 268 MOTT STREET, NEW YORK. 


NONE GENUINE UNLESS BEARING 
OUR PATENTED TRADE-MARK, 


a light metalle seal, attached to the string, as in the cut. 


| 


$7.20 PER QUARTER FOR TEN QUARTERS. 


ASON & HAMLI 
CABINET ORGANS. 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT 


FOUR 


WORLD'S EXPOSITIONS 
aris, aris, ‘Vienna, gantiago 


1873; 1875; 


PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 


Onty Oncans Frast Rana at 
variedy of styles at prices which would be tmposndle for 
work of ruck excellence without unequaled for manufacture, 
EXAMPLES OF NET CASH PRICES: 


ive octave doubler. reed organ. O O 


tremulan 114 


ive cotave an, stops. 
ix celeste, 


Seld also pe. or quarterly payments, or rented until 
rent A superior organ may now purchased by the caty 
payment of $1.20 per quarter for ten quarters. Catalogues free, 


MASON & HAMLIN ORCAN CO. 
154 Tremout St. % Union Sq. 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. 


250 Wabash Ave, 
CHICAGO. 


PAINTS 


These Paints are in every respect atrictiy frst- 


class, and second po others in the market in 
richness, & permanence of color, beauty 
of finish, and Gurabll ty. They are prepared ready 


forthe brush in twelve newest shades and stand- 
ard colors, suitable for the tasteful decoration of 
all classes of bDulldings, tneide and out, and for al! 


.| purposes where a perfect protective coating is re- 


quired. 

Uwing to the wonderful covering properties of 
these Paints, the farmer, merchant, and manufac- 
turer can, by their use. preserve and beautify their 
buildings, fences, or other wood and iron work, at 
from one half to two-thiras of the usual cost of 
other ready mixed paints, or white lead and lin- 


seed oll. 

THE ASBESTOS PAINTS contain no wa- 
ter, alkah, or other useless or deleterious ingre- 
dienta, such as are used in pearly al! the liquid or 
so tled chemical paints. and are guaranteed to be 
the most in the word for outside work. 
Send tor sample 

ASHES TOs ‘ROUF PAINT. for tin and 
shingle ro« fs, iron  aaricultural implementa, 
fences «ut- building 

A=BESTOS PAINT, ‘5c. 
per gavon, white or light tints; fur the protection 
of Factories, Bridges, Boiler Rooms, and other 
wooden structures in danger «f ignition from 
oy cinders, or fames,and also for preserving 

1e class of Outbuildings, Fences, &c., which are 
usually teft unpainted. 

Roofing, =heathing, Steam Pipe and Boil- 
er Coverings, Steem Packing, &c 

All these materials are prepared ready for uae, in 
neat and compact form, are suitable for al) climates, 
and can be easily applied byanyone. Liberal 
ments to Gencrai Merchants, Dealers. and Large Uon- 
summers. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES, ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE, PRICE-LISTS, &c. 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
S7 Maiden Laue, New York. 


Pull BRANCH, St. 
EK, TRAINER R & CO., Bost 

SON Baltimore 

P=TED & CU.., Columbus, Ohio. 
IRK WOOD, Chicage. 


‘PATENTS 


wou, D.C. No Patent, No Pay. Bend for Clrouler, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


‘Phose answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver~ 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the Christian Union. 


NEW ANTHEM BOOK. JUST PUBLISHED. 


Chapel Anthems. 


By Dr. J. B. HERBERT, assisted by the best writers 
of the day. Supplies « long-felt need for a collec 
ce of new, short, and practicai Anthems fir 
Choirs, Conventions, @inging Classes, &c. “ample 
copy matied on receipt of retail price. $12. Lib- 
discount on qua: tities. 


HEAVENWARD! | SONGS of FAITH. 


Is the | pew vook Guspel Hymoas and 
oo! Songs. | cred Songs by the 

Murray. P. P. writers. including 
Bli and others, and | Voody & Sankey’s fa- 
the only new book con- | mous songs. The latest 
taining Mr. BLIss’ best | and best book for Ke- 
songs. send % cts. for | viva’, Praise or Camp 
semple copy. in paver Meetings. P ice, words 
covers. Price in boards, | and music, 3 cta. $30.00 
% cents, or $30.0) per | er 1. wo 
hun: red. ONL , 6 cts. $5 per 100. 


SONCS OF P. P. BLISS. 


A collection of about forty of the best and most 
popv'ar Soous, Duets, Quartets, &c.. secular and 
sacred, by the :ate P. P. BLIss, Must of the songs 
in this httle volume can be found in no other 
book. Contains ala. a fine portrait of P. P. 
and a sketch of his life. Edited by JAMES R. 
MURRAY. PRICE. tinted paper, neat!y dDound in 
bourds, 30 cts., in cloth, red edges, 3 cts., In cloth. 
fal gilt, 75 cts. Sold by most beok and music deal- 
ers. or mailed on receipt of price. Catalogues 
of Sheet Music and Music Books sent FREE, 


S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Pubs., Cleveland, 0. 


Summer Music Books. 


Enliven this Summer by using: 


In Camp and Revival Meetings, 


MRS. VAN COTT’S PRAISE BOOK. Is 
unpretending title prefaces one of the best ard 
brightest co‘lections of hymns and tunes ex- 
tant. Price 3 cts. 


- In Temperance Meetings, 


| BOOK, (which is also a 
nce boe 
HU “TEM GLEE BOOK, 
eWMcts. Wide-awake Temperance songs. 


Sunday-school Conventions, 
SHINING | RIVER. By H. 8. & W.O. PERKINS, 


Price 
NEWs. y R. M. McINTOSHR. Price % 
Iwo buoks cannot be | for 


In School Teachers’ Conventions, 


SCHOOL BOOK, (Woe Girls’ Normal 
~ EVEREST. ctse.; or per 


Guan WAR HOOL Hore. (For upper 
(jrammuar classes. Ss. TILDEN. @& cta.; 
per dos. Two wel books, by teach- 
ere who understand their business. 
t# Kither book mailed, post free, for retail 
price 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. Ditsen & Ce., J. Ditsen & Co.. 


843 Broadway, 
New York. 


ROBINSON'S 


Successors to Lee 
Walker. Phila. 


ymn & Tune Booy< 


ONGS FOR THE SANCT TUARY 


CHOIRS AND CONGREGA 


OR 


i VHAPEL SONGS 


SOCIAL MEETING & FAMILY: 


5. BARNES & COM 


New Yori, Chicago COMA WNT 


MAGAZINE. HARPER’S WEEKLY 
HARPER'S BAZAR: of either for 

year, Postage Prepaid by the Publishers, any 
Subscriber in the United id States or ¢ ‘anada on receipt 


of 

HARPER'S MAGAZIN®, HARPER'S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER'S BAZAR, tu one address, for one year, 
$10; or any two for $7. Postage prepaid by the 

lishers. & CATALOGUE wil be 
maul on receipt of Ten Cenda. 

HAKPRE & ERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


S. Teachers’ Commentary. 


LYMAN ABBOTT ON THE ACTS. 


One volume, illustrated, $1.75. A discount cn 
quantities. 

* Destined to be the Commentary for thoughtful 
Bate readers. . . Simole, attractive. correct, 
in the use of learning.’’—Rev. How- 


incom parably the we know for the next 
uarter’s "— Rev. C. 8S. Robinson, D.D., in 
he Christian Weekly. 

“ A member of my — has used it in in prefer 
ence to all others in a large and adult 
class.”"—Prof. Austis in Pheips, Andover Semi- 


AS S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, N.Y 


RITE to E. BR. PELTON. 25 Bond St., 
New York®. for any Book you want, whetber 
new or old, American or Foreign. Ali new Books 
sent, post-paid, at advertised prices. 
M Cam N & co. 
talogue of books in al! depart- 
literature sent free by mail for six 
BOND New York. 
on stamp for beautifa, 
£0 Geroll. or 30 White an 


ments of 
cents 
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Vor. XVI, No. 5. 


By Mrs. Henry WARD BEECHER. 


T this season it is well to know any sure 
A. remedy for the stings of wasps, bees, hor- 
nets, etc. For the little one’s sake if not for your 
own keep a box of cut tobacco near at hand, and 
be sure that all know just where it can ve found 
and how to use it at a moment’s notice. 

The instant any one is stung wet some cut 
tobacco and lay at once on the spot. Hold it 
there a few minutes and the cure is complete. We 
cannot tell if it is a perfect cure when not ap- 
plied within a few minutes after being stung. 
Have no doubt it will relieve, but doubt if after 
the poison has been for any length of time in the 
blood, though it may remove the pain, it will 
prevent swelling ; but we do know an instant ap- 
plication is an almost instant cure. 

A little grandson was stung on the cheek a day 
or two since and ran to his mother half frantic 
with pain and fright. A spoonful of tobacco was 
instantly wet and held tothe spot In five min- 
utes the werry little fellow was as ready for play 
as ever. 

The excitement had hardly subsided when a 
neighbor's child stepped unawares into a hornet’s 
nest and was fearfully stung. An application of 
moistened tobacco was speedily applied to the 
numerous spots with almost magical results. 

This should be generally known, for stings are 
severe for any one but terrible for a child not 
only on account of the sharp pain but the fright 
that comes with it, and some persons are seriously 
poisoned by them. 

The sting of a wasp or bumble bee’ is not so 
severe as the hornet or honey-bee; the latter 
leaves the sting in the wound, and there is no re- 


Onions sliced and put io plates in a sick room 
are an excellent disinfectant, and will prevent con. 
tagion from eruptive troubles. They should be 
removed and fresh siices put in their places as 
soon as discolored, Be sure that these slices are 
buried, or put where they cannot be eaten, as soon 
as taken from the room. 

It is not safe to use onions that are not taken 
fresh from the earth during any epidemic of erup- 
tive diseases, as they are so quickly sensitive to 
or impregnated with any contagion or malaria in 
the atmosphere. 


We are asked if buckwheat griddle cakes are 
injurious to persons of scrofulous tendency, and if 
cake and pork are not also injurious. We cannot 
speak with authority, but think buckwheat cakes 
are often indigestible, and with many constitu- 
tions, if partaken of freely, are apt to cause a rash 
over the skin. But we do not think that is any 
sure indication of a scrofulous tendency. Much 
cake, especially that which is rich, is injurious; 
and it requires a strong digestive organization and 
very pure blood to eat fresh pork without injury. 


Yes : we most assuredly approve of *‘ carpet sweep- 
ers,” if one understands how to use them correctly, 
but have never found out that we could trust 
them to servants and derive much benefit. They 
should be placed flat on the carpet, and pushed as 
far as possible in a straight line the whole length 
of the carpet. To do this effectively and reap the 
full benefit of the ‘‘sweeper,” chairs and such 
things as can be easily moved should be taken 
from the room, so that one can have a free run in 
one direction. Never turn the sweeper round 
when resting on the carpet—that scatters out all 
the dirt that has been gathered ; but, on the “ re- 
turn trip,” take the sweeper up from the carpet, 
turn round and proceed as at first. 

All tne dirt and dust gathered must be emptied 
every few rounds and the brush inside ube box 
kept free from dirt, strings and hair. When the 
sweeping is finished clean the box and brash 
thoroughly before putting away. 

We are surprised to see so little notice taken of 


' “earpet sweepers” in many household manuals. 


Indeed at this moment we don't recall one in 
which they have been mentioned. But we think 
nothing cleans a carpet so well and with so little 
injury. It is much easier and far more expe- 
ditious when ope becomes well accustomed to it 
than sweeping with a broom, and, what should 
commend it to all careful housekeepers, it does 
not fill the room and cover everything with dust. 
We have only tried two varieties, and do not 
know of any otber, but cannot remember the 


name of the maker. They can be obtained at all 
large house-furnishing stores, 


Sweet oil or almost any grease may be taken 
out of a carpet by putting one tablespoonful of 
ammonia or hartshorn aod two of beef’s gall into 
a pint of warm water, and sponging the spot with 
it very thoroughly. Then rinse repeatedly with 
pure alcohol, and wipe with a piece of woollen 
cloth till nearly dry. If the spot has been of long 
standing this may need to be repeated two or 
three times before the grease is all removed. We 
have never known it fail. 

This should have been answered several weeks 
ago, but it was mislaid in our absence. 


If the “diploma” has been crumpled, without 
cracking the varnish or injuring, it may be made 
smooth by stretching it on a damp cloth—not 
very wet—laying-a clean cloth over the top and 
then putting heavy weights on it. But if the 
*“crinkles” have broken through the varnish we 
know of no process by which it can be restored. 
The damp cloth must not be on the face of the 
diploma. 

If, in painting, your workmen have dropped 
fresh paint on the window-panes, it can usually 
be removed by rubbing with an old penny. If 
that is not successful make a strong solution of 
soda in hot water, and wash the glass with a soft 
flannel, but before wetting take off carefully ali 
the paint thatcan be removed by the blunt point 
of a glazier’s putty-knife, but never scrape paint 
or anything else off glass with a common knife. 


You will often find it stated that a piece of gum 
camphor burnt on a tin plate but not allowed to 
blaze will fill a room with smoke and drive out 
every wosquito. It may be effectual with some 
stupid kinds of mosquitoes. We have tried it 
often, but those mosquitoes that we are acquaint- 
ed with manage to put their wings over their eyes 
and hide in some corner till the smoke escapes, 
and in five minutes are as unmanageably active 
as ever. Mosquito-nets are more effectual than 
camphor. 

No. Donot put your pillows or feather beds, 
if so unfortunate as to have feather beds, into the 
sun to air, but in a shady place with a clear, dry 
wind blowing overthem. If it is choudy—but not 
yet damp and the wind strong, it is all the better. 
This if practiced often will keep well-cured fea- 
thers always sweet. Badly cured feathers cannot 
be made sweet. A bot sun on the best of feathers 
will taro them rancid. 


CooL Dirt.—Light housekeeping is very pop- 
ular during the summer, and vold dishes are ip 
demand. Few people dislike for breakfast oat- 
meal porridge boiled almost toa jelly and cooled 
in molds. It may be eaten with cream, milk, or 
syrup, and is a wholesome adjunct, though pot 
recommended for a sole dependence unless the 
dinner bour is an early one. 


Che Little Folks. 
CHARLEYS BIBLE LESSON. 
By HARPER. 
si WOU LDN’T have done it.” 
**Are you sure, Charley ?” 
Yes, namima, certain sure; I know 1 wouldn't. 
‘Twas awful foolish in ‘em not to let that one old 


tree alone when they bad lots of oranges an’ figs 
an’ peanuts and every thing else nice. They 


‘ought to’ve been turned out; “twas just good 


enough for ’em.” 

Mamma very wisely concluded that there was 
no use ia tryipg to argue with a boy so drmly 
established in the conceit of his own righteousness 
as Charley semed to be, so after giving the bed- 
clothes a final tuck, and bestowing the usual good- 
night kiss, she left him to his own reflections, and 
at the end of about five minutes all his indignation 
at the foolishness of poor father Adam and mother 
Eve was forgotten inslamber. Butcould Charley 
have seen and understood the queer, half-sad 
smile on mamma’s face as she sat that evening 
patiently darning the many big holes worn by 
restless little teet, he would have known that she 
was not quite as ‘certain sure” of her darling 
boy’s power to resist temptation as he himself 
was. 

Only a day or two after this bed-time talk Char- 
ley’s favorite playmate, Lulu Sabin, came over to 
spend the afternoon. Lulu was greeted with 
a shout of delight, and the two little friends im- 
mediately proceeded to the important business of 


stuffing all the fun possible into the next few 
hours. Katy, the girl who worked for Charley's 
mamma, often declared that it was * just killin’ 
to see them young ones perform,” and when her 
mistress ventured to suggest that she spent more 
time in watching their performances than was 
best, considering the danger of the amusement, 
Katy replied: ** For the life o’ me I can’t help it, 
they're so dreadful cute.” Now, Mrs. Martin re- 
membered that Katy was only just sixteen herself, 
and had hardly yet outgrown her own love of 
romping, so the good lady could not find it in her 
heart to scold very hard; although it was rather 
trying, sometimes, to go into the kitchen in the 
middle of the afternoon and find the dinner dishes 
unwashed, while Katy was devoting her time and 
energies to helping the children carry out some of 
their extraordinary plaus. But on this particular 
afternoon Katy was allowed to finish her dishes, 
tidy up the kitchen, and seat berseif with a large 
pan of peaches which she was to pare for canning, 
without once being called upon for assistance ; for 
since Lulu’s last visit a new family of six cunning, 
round-headed, sharp-tailed kittens bad appeared 
at the barn, every one of which must be admired, 
hugyed, and named, and this fascinating amuse- 
ment lasted at least two full hours. At last, how- 
ever, Lulu’s tender heart was moved to pity by the 
mournful mewing of the poor mamma cat, who 
from the distant corner of the hay mow was re- 
garding these attentions to her interesting family 
with anything but satisfaction. 

* Poor old puss! it’s too bad to worry her so; 
let’s go away for a while,” said Lula. 

So they clambered down the ladder, and for 
about half a minute stood irresolute on the barn 
floor considering what to do next. 

‘Oh, let’s play Solomon!” suddenly exclaimed 
Charley. 

What wonderingly questioned Lulu. 

King Solomon, you know; the oneit tells 
about in the Bible. Til be the king, an’ you be 
the queen of Sheber comin’ to visit me. I'm awful 
rich and know lots ‘bout most everything, an’ you 
must be ‘stonished an’ say it’s ever so much nicer 
‘on you expected. Ill have the arbor for my 
palace, an’ you can go an’ get Katy to help you 
fix up.” 

Lulu readily comprehended her part and ran off 
to the kitchen to secure Katy’s aid, while Charley 
set about waking preparations for the entertain- 
ment of his expected guest. 

‘*O, Katy! I'm queen of Seber, an’ I’m going a 
visiting to King Svlomon’s, an’ won't you please 
help me dress’ asked Lulu, in her most coaxing 
tone. 

**Law sakes! Well, I ain't much used to ’so- 
ciatin’ with queens an’ don’t know exactly what 
kind of a rig would be suitable,” was Katy’s 
doubtful reply. 

‘Oh, | want a trail, I've seen lots of pictures of 
‘em av’ they always has trails,” said Lulu, con- 
fidently. 

“To be sure! Well, there's my yaller percale 
polonaise, vou can have that an’ trail it ’round ’s 
much ’s you please for it’s goiy’ in the wash Mon- 
day ; it Il be just the thing, too, for a queen, ‘cause 
it's the color of gold.” 

So Katy rao up stairs and speedily returned 
with the polonaise which, by means of a little pin- 
ning up iv front and turning back of the sleeves, 
was sgon converted into a very satisfactory royal 
robe, 

* Now, I ought to have a crown,” said Lulu. 

** Why, bles# your heart, queens don’t take their 
crowns when they goatravelin’! Tney generally 
keep ‘em locked up ina big chest an’ only wear 
‘em when they have a tea party at home. [Jl 
lend you my best hat if you'll be dreadful careful.” 

Lulu readily promised, and the * best hat,” gay 
with bright blue ribbons and big red roses, entirely 
consoled her for the lacking crown. 

In the mean time Charley was busily engaged in 
getting ready a banquet to set before the queen. 
Onaswall rustic table which stood in the arbor 
he had tastefully arranged some tempting red- 
cheeked peaches and great yellow juicy Bartlett 
pears with a big bouquet of marigolds and asters 
in the center. As he surveyed the spread with 
much complacency it occurred to him that a bunch 
or two of grapes would add greatly to the effect, 
so he darted off at full speed in the airection of 
the trellises, thinking to gather only a few of the 
delicious Isabellas of which he had full liberty to 
pick as many as he liked; but just before he 
reached the north garden wali where they grew 
his feet came to a sudden stop before a little vine, 
hardly taller than himself, and from which hung 
two clusters of the largest, loveliest amber-colored 
grapes that ever were seen, 
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*O—h! if lL only had one of them the queen’d 
hace to be ’stonished, she couldu’t help herself,” 
thonght Charley, as he looked longingly at the 
beautiful fruit. 

Now this vine was of a very choice variety, and 
had been sent to Mr. Martin only the year before 
by a friend who lived a long way off. When the 
tiny blossom-buds were first discovered there was 
much rejoicing, and ali through the summer it 
had been watched and tended with the greatest 
care. Chadriey had been especially charged on no 
account tc touch the bunches, and as he was in 
the main a pretty good boy, ana not wuch giveo 
to meddling, be had not thus far found it very 
bard to obey. But now his time of trial had 
come. To be able to *’stonish” the queen was a 
strong temptation, for a love of showing off” 
was Charley's particular fault. 

‘I don’t believe papa'd care if he only knew 
how much I need ‘em. He said this morning 
they'd do to pick by to-morrow, and he’s always 
promised I might bavesome. 1 guess |'ll takemy 
part now,” said Charley to bimeself, and I am 
sorry to say that when he ran back to the arbor 
there was only one solitary cluster hanging on the 
little vine. 

He had barely given the finishing touch to bis 
arrangements, and seated himself in state with 
the carved ivory handle of an old parasol in his 
hand for a scepter, when the queen presented her- 
self. Charley's notions on the subject of royal 
etiquette were rather vague, but he remembered 
Abasuerus and Esther, so holding out his scepter 
‘he motioned the queen to a seat which she took 
with immense dignity, carefully spreading her 
trail that it might show to the best advantage. 

*O—h! O—h!” said Lulu, as ber eyes rested 
upon the table, and then as they took in the de- 
tails, and espied the bunch of forbidden fruit, all 
the proprieties of the occasion were forgotten, and 
with a look of intense amazement she exclaimed, 
Why, Charley Martin” 

“Lulu Sabin, you don’t play worth a cent. I 
just wish you'd remember I’m King Solomon,” 
crossly remarked Charley. 

“Oh, I forgot,” said Lulu, repentant. ‘I was 
so 'stonished ; you know you said | must be'ston- 
ished.” 

Charley, not inclined to pursue the subject any 
farther, rather abruptly inquired, How's King 
Sheber 

he’s misral; his nuralgy ’s dreadful,” re- 
plied Lulu, with aforlorn drawl. 

‘* Well, then, it’s likely you'll have to be goin’ 


home pretty quick. I guess we'll have ‘fresh-, 


ments.” 

The fact was, that Charley, being about as 
‘* misral” himself as it was possible for a healthy 
seven-year-old boy to be, was in a hurry to have 
the responsibility of entertaining the queen off 
his hands. 

Lulu declared the pears and peaches the “ splen- 
didest” she had ever tasted, and ate two big 
bunches of the Isabelias; yet the feast could hard- 
ly have been called a success, for there, in plain 
sight, lay the evidence of Charley's naughtiness, 
although the queen with well-bred politeness 
pretended not to see. Both felt greatly relieved 
when Lulu suddenly remembered that she was 
told to come home at half past five, and hurried 
away to take off her court dress. 


Poor Charley! I doubt if he will ever know | 


much greater wretchedness than he experienced on 
that lovely September afternoon. For an hour 
he wandered listlessly about the yard, and at sup- 
per was so very quiet that mamma anxiously in- 
quired if her little boy was sick. 

‘No, mamia, but I guess I'll go to bed ; I feel 
kind o’ queer,” was his meek reply, at which 
mamma was quite puzzled. 

‘**Mamima, won't you please read me the story 
about Adam and Eve after I get to bed?” he 
asked, while being undressed. So after he was 
all nicely fixed for the night mamma began to 
read, Charley listened silently until she came to 
this verse: ‘* But of the fruit of the tree which is 
in the midst of the garden, God hath said, Ye shall 
not eat of it, neither shall ye touch it, leat ye die,” 
when ehe was startled by a great, choking sob. 

* Oh mamma! mamma!” half screamed Charley 
in his distress, *‘ I’m just’s bad as Adam and Eve.” 
And with arms tightly clasped around her neck he 
told the whole story, crying as he finished, ‘I 
thought at first waybe 1 wasn’t quite as bad, for 
I didn’t eat a single one; but you see it says, 
‘neither shall ye touch,’ so I'm just’s bad.” 

Long and earnest was the talk that followed, 
and if Charley should live to be a hundred years 

old I don’t believe he will ever forget that Bible 


lesson, 


A GRIEVOUS TIMP. 
By JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


a little Peter is ready to cry, 
Poor little Peter Grievous! 
A frown on his lip, a tear in bis eye; 
Poor little Peter Grievous! 
A terrible story he has to tell 
Of some one who hasn't used him well, 
But worked on him an evil spell: 
Poor httie Peter Grievous! 


I wonder who has dared to abuse 
Poor little Peter Grievous! 

I wonder who has dared to misuse 
Poor little Peter Grievous! 

Sad and unbappy is he to-day, 

He cannot work and he cannot play, 

So alone in a corner he'd better stay, 
Poor little Peter Grievous! 


A picture of woe he is, forsooth, 
Poor little Peter Grievous! 

A wretched, not-to-be-envied youth, 
Poor little Peter Grievous. 

Who always bas a complaint to make 

Your tender sympathies to awake, 

If it’s nothing worse than a stomach-ache 
Poor little Peter Grievous! 


Tears are too precious to waste, my boy ; 
Poor littie Peter Grievous! 

Better to season your life with joy, 
Poor little Peter Grievous! 

Never give way for a slight mishap, 

Or bea sulky or solemn chap, 

But straightway into a dungeon clap 
Poor little Peter Grievous! 


CURED HER OF SLEEP-WALKING.—When 
Awanda Martin was about eleven years old her 
father lived on a farm in Canada, a short distance 
from the Vermont line. There was a nut grove 
on the farm, about a quarter of a mile from the 
nouse, which was a source of great delight to the 
young folks. At the time of which I am writing 
the great want was a good sharp frost to open the 
burrs and let the nuts fall to the ground. The 
children were quite impatient, but as the trees 
were very tall their only resource was to wait. 
One morning, when the family were assembled at 
the breakfast-table, Mrs. Martin suid : 

“Amanda, why have you come to the table 
without patting on your apron ?” 

** Because, mother,” was the little girl's reply, 
‘*T can't find it anywhere. There,” said she, a 
sudden thought lighting up her face, *‘ that wakes 
me think of my dream. dreamed last night that 
I got up and went down to the chestnut grove, 
climbed those tallest trees, and filled my apron 
with nuts, thea came home and put my apron be- 
hind the sitting-room door. I declare, just for 
the fun of it, | am going to see if it is there.” 

She very soon returned, wonder and amazement 
in her face, and in her hand the missing apron, 
filled with fine large nuts. She must have got up 
in her sleep, dressed herself, walked down to the 
grove, climbed the trees, gathered the nuts, re- 
turned home and gone back to bed without wak- 
ing herselfor any one else. This adventure pro- 
duced such an impression upon her that she was 
not known to walk in hersleepagain. In speaking 
of it afterwards she said she was frightened when- 
ever she remembered bow she must have climbed 
those tall trees alone in the darkness, a feat she 
would not have attempted if she had been awake. 
—[{Christian Mirror. 


THE PATCHWORA PARTY. 
T does seem to me that our cities must look 
like a gridiron to any one ina balloon. Iron car 
tracks everywhere, up one and down the other nar- 
row street, and both up and down the wide ones. | 
am sure the name “ Escurial”’ might be given with 
propriety to New York or Brooklyn if the people 
ever grow dissatisfied with its present one, and if any 
of you wish to do so you are at perfect liberty to hunt 
up the reason. 

But I want to tell you of a car-ride | had up one of 
the sleepy little back streets of Brooklyn the other 
day. Nelly was with me, and we saw any number of 
the most cosy and comical little houses—like dolls’ 
houses—that she thought would be delightful for us 
two to live in alone. One in particular had three 
windows, one about a foot square in a peak in the 
roof. Nelly stood on the seat and when anything be- 
hind me pleased her she would say, ‘Shall I show it 
to you? Well, give me your head,” and would clasp 
me tight and wrench my head round as if I was a 
French doll. Presently the car stopped on a switch, 
and after looking out of the window a minute Nelly 
hung her head with quite a bashful air, and what do 
you think was the matter? A little boy was looking 
at her! He sat on the steps of a house, with his 
wagon beside him loaded with pea-pods, and when 
he saw us looking at him he showed us how his wagon 
was made. I think he had made it himself. It had 
ouly one wheel, and that was a roller out of a bedstead ; 
his model must have been a wheelbarrow. He was 
barefooted, and one foot was tied up in a clean cloth, | 
as if it was sore, but he looked quite happy, 


* Was he poor?’ 

Not very poor, [ hope. Why ? 

‘** Because he was bare-footed; but that’s no reason.’ 
For didn’t we all use to take off our shoes and stock- 
ings the first thing when we were out of sight of 
mamma at Townley’ You remember, doen't you, 
Joe?” 

“Of course I do. Hurts at first, but by’n’-by you 
don't mind it. I guess, though, we were a little poor, 
for mamma was glad we didn’t have to get new ones.”’ 

New feet?” 

“No. New shoes. You are always picking a fellow 
up before he's Gown.” 

Come, come! This won't do. But you did enjoy 
\ thoroughly that summer. 

“| guess we did! Don’t you remember, Hub, how 
we went to the district school and said our lessons 
with the girls and boys one day’ The funniest little 
log school-house, grandma, you ever saw. We made 
friends with the teacher and he let us take books out 
of the library.” 

“ Yes; and I tell you they came in handy when 
Joe's foot was poisoned and he had to stay home. We 
thought we'd go to school often, but we'd have to 
write compositions if we did.”’ 

hate compositions.” 

“Il don’t; L like them.” 

‘Ob, well, of course, girls are different.” 

“That's not the reason, \I guess, for Cousin Bertha 
don't like them either. ut Miss Fulton is such a 
splendid teacher all our gWls like composition day 
best of all.”’ 

wish she'd give old'Prof. the receipt.”’ 

My dear! that’s not the way to talk about your 
teacher. Do you think your chatter has lasted long 
enough? 


I found a very interesting story in a newspaper the 
other day of a gentleman about whom we all feel a 
little curiosity: “At the battles of Antietam and South 
Mountain a colonel was wounded—his arm fearfully 
shattered—and he was borne from the field by his 
brothers and a private soldier. They carried him 
across the country a long and toilsome distance, every 
step of which was torture to the sufferer, to the house 
of a Maryland Union farmer. Then came the surgeon 
with his glittering knives and cruel saws, and made 
preparations to cutoff thearm. But the’farmer said 
he was afraid the man would die if the arm was cut 
off, whilst the surgeon insisted that the patient would 
die if the arm was not taken off; and the colonel’s 
brothers coincided with the surgeon. So the deter- 
mined old farmer dispatched his son on his fleetest 
horse across the fields to the other side of the moun- 
tain to bring his friend and neighbor, a country 
physician and a rank rebel. Then there ensued a con- 
sultation over the sufferer, but the result was that the 
arm was saved; and after some weeks of careful nurs- 
ing the colonel galloped off to join his regiment, a 
comparatively sound man. He subsequently became 
Governor of Ohio, and now fills the Presidentfal 


chair.”’ 
Pujsles. 


A METAGRAM. 
behead a basket for fruit and leave a piece of timber: 
transpose and make a resting place; behead again and leave 
a tuoe; transpose and make a man's name. LAURA. 


A CHARADE. 


My frst fn radiant robes arrayed, 
Ur draped in gloom, or drowned in tears, 
My next, as Holy Writ hath said, 
Dwells in the sunlight, moonlight, stars. 
My whole, a flaunting beauty bright, 
Bern for the morning's festal ray, 
Floating in colors, bathed tn light, 
Dancing the gayest of the cay. 
But when dark hours come stealing on 
My airy graces all are gone; 
The frail, brief vision of delight 
Shrinks fainting, fainting out of sight, 
Phantom of beauty, quenched in night. 
SELECTED. 


A Hippen WorpD Square. 


I do not call that asking, I call it hinting. 
Do you refer to Theresa Von Baur again ? 
She bas forgotten her parasol every time we have been out 
together. 
Marion never did think New Year's Day anything un- 
pleasant. HARRY 
A Drop-Letrer 
m-n- a -l-w-r -s -0-n -o -l-s- u-s-e-, 
A-d -a-t- i-s -w-e-n-s- o- t-e -e-e-t -i-."" CARRIE. 


AN TO PUZZLES OF JULY 
A Decapitated 
PRs eked h ih ’ mongst the leaves of the forest, 

(O sleep, my iittie one, sleep), 

Hear the birds warbie, mae rt sweet U rest ; 
To our nests so soft and d 

Gently rocked tn safe, downy nest, 

( hueh thee, my ba my bird, to rcat. 


2. Warble awie . 


dn acrosts — I dyis King. 
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anity,f 
A Woman's Kingdom. 
Nv Name. 
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Farm and Garden. 


THE LATER SMALL FRUITS. 
By Wa. Hoyt COLEMAN. 


Anout the time that one begins to tire 
of cherries the black-caps slowly color 
up. Too slowly, sometimes, but they 
cannot be hurried. First in order is 
Davison’s Thorniess, as good a garden 
berry as can be grown. Early in ripen- 
ing, a good bearer, with a comfortable 
freedom from thorns, if one can grow 
but a single variety of black-cap this 
should be the one. Later and larger, 
but otherwise not superior, is the Mam- 
moth Cluster. Beyond these we know 
of nothing better in the way of black- 
caps. Among the reds there is a wider 
choice. The Philadelphia stands first in 
point of productiveness and clean-grow- 
ing habit. The fruit is of medium size, 
and of a purple color. The Clark is a 
large thimble-shaped scarlet berry, ex- 
cellent but not plentiful. The Highland 
Hard, Herstine, and Naomi are berries 
of good size and bright color, ripening 
in the order named. Brinckle’s Orange 
is the best of the yellow varieties, very 
large, bright yellow and orange in color, 
and of fine flavor. The plant is tender, 
and needs winter protection. We have 
grown several varieties of Arnold's 
Canada raspberries, both red and yellow. 
They are hardy, but not better in fruit 
than other varieties. The raspberry 
needs high feeding, and—if we have 
such heavy snowstorms as prevailed last 
winter — most careful staking. Our 
canes, which are short and stocky, were 
badly broken down. 


—The gooseberry.ia not a great favor- 
ite with Americans. /It takes an Englisb- 
man to go down off his knees before a 
gooseberry bush. /Its tough skin and 
sharp thorns are against it. -Buta good 
gooseberry is a very good thing. The 
Houghton has been the leading Ameri- 
can seedling fora long time, but is now 
superseded by better ones. The Moun- 
tain Seedling, one of its descendants, is 
larger in berry, while the Downing far 
surpasses it in size, color and flavor. It 
is a Vigorous growing bush, and the fruit 
is whitish green when ripe. We lately 
received some fruit of a new seedling 
gooseberry, introduced by E. P. Roe, 
which was earlier, larger and finer than 
anything we have yet seen. The goose- 
berry likes a rich cool soil, and in hot 
dry weather should be heavily mulched. 
With care the large English varieties 
may be successfully grown. 


—The currant is the lazy man’s fruit. 
It will grow_without much care, stand a 
great deal of neglect and abuse, and hold 
its fruit until the most procrastinating 
person is ready to pick, the fruit being 
all the richer and sweeter for the delay. 
Versailles and Cherry are now the stand- 
ard varieties, though some old fash- 
ioned growers shake their heads and 
go on cultivating the Red and White 
Dutch. They get good crops, too. There 
has been a long standing dispute as to 
whether the Versailles and the Cherry 
are not-the same, and some nurserymen 
make no distinction between them. But 
we note three points of difference: the 
wood of the Versailles is darker, the 
bunch longer, and the berry sweeter. 
The white grape is the best of the 
whites. 


—Since the advent of the Kittatinny 
there has been little improvement in 
blackberries. We well remember going 
with a party of horticultural amateurs 
to visit the first bearing plantation of 
Kittatinnys in Northern New Jersey. 
How clean were the alleys, how care- 
fully trained the bushes, how abundant 
the fruit! No wonder we went into 
ecstasies over them, and that the ladies 
filled their satchels with the marvelous 
new fruit. That wasa good many years 
ago, and the Kittatinny still holds its 
place. The Wilson, its only immediate 
competitor, is inferior in flavor, but it 
does well on sandy lands. We are try- 
ing the Hoosac Thornless but with no 
encouraging success. It is free from 
thorns, but has not yet borne with us. 
The Lawton 1s not often planted now, 
but may be found in some gardens. It 
is a good berry—when ripe. Some one 
has said that a blaekberry is red when it 
ys green; the Lawton is green when it is 


black. It must hang some time before it 
is fit to eat. 


—It is only fair to the reader to say 
that except a few small Hoosacs we have 
no blackberries in our garden. They 
sucker so, they are so thorny, they take 
up so much room, that therefore we 
have kept them out. If we could, we 
would always pick blackberries as we 
did when a boy—in the pasture lots and 
on the hill-sides. There is some fun in 
making up a party to go a-berrying; in 
tramping along the winding cow-paths; 
in cimbing the hills and tumbling over 
the stone walls and fences. Then there 
is such a freedom of space in picking 
and of choice as to “high bush” and 
“low bush;’’ and—I must say it of the 
blackberry if I can’t of the strawberry— 
the flavor is alittle better than that of 
its garden cousins. Wouldn't you likea 
piece of “grandma's berry pie,” if you 
could get it’ 


—**An Old Subscriber’ wishes to know 
how to distinguish the poisonous species 
of dogwood, ivy, etc., and the remedy 
for their effects. Since we suffered from 
it, climbing over stone-walls in Western 
Massachusetts, we have never come near 
the ivy, and the same wholesome fear 
kept us ata safe distance from the dog- 
wood when passing it in a swamp in 
Windham Co., Ct. We remember it had 
a sallow, greenish, hateful, uncanny 
look, as much as to sey, “I'll hurt you if 
I get the chance.’’ We didn't care tostudy 
it closely. However, a botanical and a 
medical friend have helped us out. The 
rhus, or sumach, family appears to fur- 
nish most of the poison plauts. R. rad- 
icans, is*the “poison ivy,"’ a creeping 
vine with smooth-pointed leaves grow- 
ing in threes. R. toxricodendron, or 
“poison oak,”’ is the most common poi- 
son shrub, growing three feet high 
usually, sometimes six to seven, with 
light-grayish wood and leaves, deeply 
indented and downy underneath. R. 
vernix, “poison elder,”’ or poison dog- 
wood,” is a small tree, ten to fifteen feet 
high, with dark-green trunk and light- 
green branches dpped with red, is the 
most poisonous of all, and is found 
mostly near the sea-coast. These plants 
exude a milky juice which blackens on 
exposure and has a penetrating nau- 
seous odor. Their flowers are of a 
greenish-white and appear in June and 
July. 

I find the botanical authorities a little 
mixed in their classification of ‘ poison 
plants,’ but the foregoing may be al- 
lowed to pass. The poisonous qualities 
affect persons differently. Some are 
sensitive even to the odor of the shrubs; 
others can handle them withoutinjury. 
There is no remedy for cases of poison- 
ing; they must run their course like 
other cutaneous inflammations. The ir- 
ritation can be allayed by an application 
of sweet spirits of niter, or some alkaline 
preparation. 


IF ANY ONE DOUBTS 


OUR ABILITY TO SERVE THEM BY MAIL AS 


WELL AS IF HERE IN PERSON, A THKIAL 
WILL REMOVE THE DOUBT. 


COLORED, AND FANCY BSILES, 

ELEGANT FANCY GOODS, 
LOW-PRICED AND MEDIUM DRESS GOODS, 

and 
HOUSEKERPING ARTICLES, 

FROM WHICH WE SEND ®8AMPLE* BY MAIL 
FOR SELECTION, WITH PRICE? ATTACHED, 
ENABLING PARTIFS AT A DISTANCE TO 
SUIT THEIR OWN TASTES. 


BLACK, 


EVERY ARTICLE OF LADIES WARDROBE, 
BOTH OUTER AND UNDERWEAR, MADE TO 
ORDER OR SUPPLIED FROM STOCK. 

CATALOGUES OF THESE DEPARTMENTS 
BENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


LACES AND EMBROIDERIES. 
SILK AND COTTON HOSIERY. 
WHITE GOODS AND LINENS. 


FULL LINE’ OF TRIMMINGS AND SMALL 
WARES, FICHUS, 
NECKTIES, HANDKERCHIEFS, 
KID, LISLE, AND SILK GLOVES. 
MOURNING GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
AND THE MOST COMPLETE STOCK OF 
LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S SHOES, 

ALL FURNISHED IN THE SAME MANNER, 
AND ENTIRE SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, 
AS OUR 8#STOCK OF GOODS I8 THE MUST 
COMPLETE IN THIS CITY, OUR PRICES AL- 
WAYS RIGHT, AND OUR METHOD OF DOING 
BUSINESS 

ENTIRELY HONORABLE. 

WE COR FIDENTLY SOLICIT ORDERS, PROM- 
ISING OUR BEST ATTENTION Tu THE KE- 
QUE#TS OF OUR PATRONS. 

GOODS FORWARDED PROMPTLY EITHER 
BY MAIL OR EXPRESS AS DIRECTED. 


LORD & TAYLOR 


BROADWAY AND TWENTIETH &T., 
Girand, and Forsyth 
NEW YORK. 


R.H.Macy & Co. 


GENERAL FANCY GOODS AND 
DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 
STAPLE GOODS AND NOVELTIES KECEIVED 
BY EVERY EUROPEAN #®TEAMER. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SI’ECIAL CARE, 
LA FORGR KID GLOVE, ALL SHADES. 
2-BUTTON, WARRANTED. 
WTH ST. AND SIXTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


prings an attresees, Of erad 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
ii 

Superior of Copper 

with the best Rotary Hangings, for Church. 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Cowrt-h ouses, Fir, 
Alarms. Tower Clocks. etc. Pully Wervranted 

Iiiustrated Catalogue sent Free. 

Vasouces & Torr, 102 bh. 


MENEELY & 


BELL FOUNDER 
Manufacture & supertor qua 
lal attention given to Cl 
Illustrated Catalogue sen 


b, Fire-alarm. Fine-toned, 


ith 700 testimoniais, ~ ‘ 
Biymyer Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati,o 


MENEELYS' BELLS. 


Pee etc., THE wn t& the public since 


Mountings. ‘(ar 
AGENTS WANTED. _ 


ACCENTS, LOOK AT THIS!! 
Rev. W. Li. Daniel's new and splendid edition of 


MOODY AND HIS WORKS. 


Introduction by President full 
paxe engravings; 500 pages CE 81 $1.25. 

rought down to date. and wii! anytainug in 
this line. Send fur yw to American Fup- 
lishing Co., Hartford, Ct., Chicago, Cina., Ohio 


day at home. "am 

$5 to $20 Px. & Co. 
2500: ear to Agents and a 
Shot Gun sree. For terms ad- 
dress, J. Worth & Co. St. Lous, Mo, 


Mc. fur complete copy of and full 
fit. We bave an ~ ee stock of 7 heol an 
oooks, ail cheap. 
BBALS & SONS. Park Pow, New York. 
IT PA tosell our rubber hand- printing stam 
Terms free. G. A. Harper & Bro., 
to hotels and large consumers. 
tion te 7. Jagan 


Tea Warehouse, 7 eetieg | St.. New ¥ 
WATCHES. in the known 


work! Sampde wetch 


was worte & . 


Agents wanted in every town te in 
the United States. Specia! rates 


R.H.Macy & Co. 


WILL CLOSE THEIR ESTABISHMENT 


At 12 O’CLOCK NOON 


ON SATURDAYS THROUGHOUT JULY 
AND AUGUST. 


MTH ST. AND SIXTH AVENUF. 


Diseases of the Eye, 


400 operations for cataract have been per- 
formed at the Elmira Surgical! Institute (an insti 
tution for the treatment of Eye Diseases), by 
Dr. Up de Graf. Send for The Bistoury,—a med- 
ical giving results in last 3 cases. Ad. 

Thad 8. Up de Graff, M.D., 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


inside pages ......... 0.50 per lime 
Inside middie pege.... ........ 0.7% * 


Agate measure, fourteen lines to tle toch. 


OIBCOUNTS ON REPEATED CONSECUTIVE 
INSERTIONS. 


five per ct. on Two; Ten per ct. on Four; Fifteen 
per ct. on Eight; Twenty per ct. on Thirteen: 
Twenty-five per ct. on Twenty-six and upwards. 
Bills payabie monthly. 


All advertisements sent oy parties not known to 
the Publisher must be accompanied by the money. 
Advertisements for inside pages mast be handed 
in on or before Wednesday. and for outside 
m or before previous to date of 
Address 


HORATIO C. KING. Publisher, 
27 Park Piace. New Veork, 


THE “LAND OF FLOWERS.” 


Every one des ring to learn of Fiorida, and par- 
ticularly of the Halifax, Hilisboro and Indian nver 
sections of the eest coast, should subscribe for 
THE FLORIDA STAR.a 16- page monthiy. devoted 
to Fruit-and Agricu!ture, Immigration, and the in- 
terests of the coast settlers. Terms — FIFTY 
CENTS per year. postpaid. Address “ FLOKIDA 
New Smyrna, Volusia Co., Fla. 


POMONA NURSERY OF 
Best Strawberries 9 tnoches around. Yen secres 
Raspberries yieidea $4,338. Send for Catalogue 


40 ARS AMONG At. FRUITS, 
What and ow lilwe- 
trated. Sent, for 


By le Strawberry 
CA in August. Usual 
d Plants. b 
Mail rdos. $i dress 
N, Palmyra, N. Y. 


and Ballads 
KIN NG. 


Roc , Lullaby, Dea Dear Little Rover 
(Words " Dr. Holland). With picture title, 40 cts. 
Sande o’ Dee. Ballad. (Words by the late 
Chas. Kingsley). With photograph of Miss 
Sterling 
Tight in Darkness. Memorial! Songs and 
Chorus for Church and Home. (Words by 
Father Almighty. (New.) A Hymn ot 
es iving—Solos and Chorus. (Words 


b Raymond). Steel rait of Rev. 

Fated. Soprano Song (New). 


From the Desert I Come to Thee 
(Bayard a | As ong by Mr. Geo, Wer- 
renrath. paps 35 Cts. 

Song of the Camp. An incident of the 
Crimean War. (Bayard Taylor.) New 

Three part Songs for male voices. News. 

Also Rippling Waltzes for four hands, 

SENT POST-PAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 

Address 

HORATIO C. KINC, Publisher, 
27 Park Place, New York. 


ARTIFICIAL LIMBS, 


Mechanical Surgical Appliances. 
REMOVAL. 

— E. D. HUDSON has rewvuved to 1291 Broad- 

8.W. cor. did New York. Apparatus for 

ted Fractures, Paralysis, Spinal ana Hip Joint 

Club Foot, ete. Aware at Paris Expo- 

oternativona! Societ 

nded Soldiers and Sailors, Pa 


BARLOW’S |T## w 


D.8.WILTB 


“see ete 


35 Cts, 
15 cts, 


$1.00, 


2, 


HBL 
UE 


INDIGO BLUE | 65 


$3 to Agents, 
For terms address COU LTE Race CO.Chicago 
& week to agents. 1080 samples worse 

sent free. Great excitement. W.A 

0., 105 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 

0 a day eure made by Agents 


oer Crayons, Picture ap 
for 
alos H. BU 


3 samples, worth 
ree. 
| Kat Dlished | 


Cents. Llustrate Cat 
$1 9 a day at home. 


SONs, BOSTON 
term’ free. 


Free! 


New and Thrilling! 


Agents wantec. Uutfit and 
ives CO., Augusta, Maine. 


5 to$10a day 


easily made. Business new 
and highly respectable fur 


either sex. Send stam 

pare pers or 3. for $1 pe 
ed. J. F. Kay, Chicago. 


Millions Eager for It!! 3,000 


Br Unfolds the 
I, political, and religious prcwuit- 
ussluns and 


By the eminent L. P eckett. 
strange soctia 
Histor 
of the war, m 

of Rulers, etc. 
address it 
733 Banpsow Bt., Pniladeiphia. 


ofthe Kk ; Cause 
at stoke; Biographies 
af rated For te 

BAKD BROS., Publishers. 


The Tip Top lackage im. 
selling out. 


sre. 


Sheets Paper. = Envel 
Penhotder, Golden Pen, set of 
nt Gold Sterne Sleeve Rutten«, Gen 
Lake George Diamond Pin. Amethyst Stone King iniala 
. Amethyet Btene Scarf Pin. Ged plated Wedding 
Rose Lud r Drops, Ladies Flowered and Slivere: Ha: Tn, 
Ladies Fancy Set Pin & Drops, Gok! plate Collar but on, Gent 


Th Gold lute 


Gold-plated Chain and Ser of 
The entére Lot sent post-paid for 


ornt« 
New York: 


MENTR TO (GENS 
Clinton Place, 


The Orange Journal. 


THE BEST OF SUBURBAN NEWSPAPERS 


Published at Orange, N. J., Every 
Saturday. 


A LARGE CIRCULATION IN AN INTELLI- 
GENT COMMUNITY. 


A GOOD MEDIUM FOR ADVERTISING. 
OLIVER JOHNSON, Editor and Publisher. 


$2.50, 70 kinds, 
Revolvers fo #50. Monster 
GUN Worgs, 
UR NAME Vv RDS 


MIXED CARDS, with 
LC COM Bristol. Oh 


tam 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


Che Calendar. 


MONDAY, JULY 2. 

A Russian retreat reported.—Nicsics bom- 
barded.—— Riots at Buffalo and Reading, and 
conflicts with the troops; the railroad strike 
extending; the Governor of New York orders 
that the State troops be in readiness.—— Much 
apprehension in New York and its vicinity. 
The first and second division of the National 
Guard called out. Attempts to prevent the 
passage of a train made in Jersey City. 


TUESDAY, JULY 


A Russian corps reaches Kirkkilissia, 110 
miles from Constantinople.——Fighting at 
Rustchuk and Silistria continues. Military 
preparations in England create excitement. 
—The vote censuring Ear! Beaconsfield re- 
scinded.—— Additional strikes in Illinois, Ohio, 
Pennsyivania and New York. Rioting in San 
Francisco; Vigilance Committees organizing 
in all principal towns of Pennsylvania, Ohio. 
and other States.——Ex-Gov. Moses of South 
Carolina arrested, charged with fraud as 
Speaker of the House in 1s72.——Four persons 
killed and ten others injured by the fall of a 
railway bridge in Ohio. 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 25. 


Russians meet with heavy losses at Plevna. | 


—A battle expected at Karabunar, in Asia 
Minor.——Rustcbuk is being surrounded.—— 
The Lehigh Valley, Central New Jersey, and | 
Texas Pacific freight’ men struck; the dead 
lock continues: no attempt to move freight 
trains ;: skirmishes between the mob and the 
police in Chicago, St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco.——The Ohio Democrats declare the Re- 
publican party responsible for the labor 
troubles.—Freight trains on the Delaware, | 
Lackawanna and Western and New Jersey 
Central Railroad stop running. 
ducing wages rescinded on the Long Island 
Railroad. 
THURSDAY, JULY 2%. 

Russia will not treat directly with the Porte; 
questions will be submitted to the Great 
Powers.——Turkish steamers have been fired 
on the Danube.——Rioting continues in Chic- 
ago, St. Louis and San Francisco. 
sumed on the Erie and the Morris and Essex, 
and the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
men resume work.——Indian troubles in Da- 
kota. 

FRIDAY, JULY 27. 

The Left Wing of the Russian Army invests 
Siiistria.——The Turks retreat toward Adria- 
nople.——A Russian victory on the Black Sea 
reported.——Anti-dilatory motions passed in 
the British House of Commons. The strike | 


atean end in New York State, and the militia | 


ordered home; freight trains running out of | 
Harrisburg, Penn.;: traffic generally resumed; 
the loss at Chicago on Thursday at least thir- 
teen killed and twenty-five wounded : confer- 
ence of Labor Leagues and Railroad men 


sugwested.—The Women's Temperance Camp | 
meeting at Ocean Grove closes.——The block- | 


ade of travel on the New-Jersey Central cou- 
tinues, and trouble anticipated at the Bergen 
coal docks. Affairs on the Delaware, Lack- 
awanna and Western Road still unsettied.— 
Coal in demand at bigher prices. 


SATURDAY, JULY 2. 


The position of the armies in Asia Minor, 
under fire.— 


unchanged. —— Nicsics still 
Freight trains run on the Pennsylvania, the 


Baltimore and Ohio and the Canada South. | 
strikes in the coal mines con- 


ern Railroads: 
tinue: the rest of the country quiet. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver« 
tiser and the Publish... by stating 
that they saw the advertisement in 
the Christian Union. 


filward’s Helix’’ Needies. 
atent Wrappers. ) ) Sold Every where. 


And 
(Ip 


CRAPE, CRAPE, 
MADE WATERPROOF 


Shriver’s Patent Process. 


Old Crape,. Veils, Bonnets, Dresses. 
Laces, Lace Grenadines, Hernapi, 
Silks, and other light dress goods, no matter 
how faded or shabby in appearance.restored 
to their and warranted to 
withstand wa mpecce or sea alr, 
without "either ts or color. 

No garment need taken apart to be 
re-finished, Orders by mat! promptly at- 
tended to. Beware of Countersetts. 

SHRIVER & CO., Domestic Building, cor 
Broadway and lth St.. New York. rook- 
Office: 7% Fulton &t. 


An order re- | 


Traffic re- | 


yum’. 
Room tt. ilall 


Full and complete 
oF PLANS, ELEVATIONS, and DETAILS for house 
shown above. A most complete set of plaps, 
handsomely iithographed to scale, on three sheets 
of heavy plate paver, 19x incbes. Accom- 
| panying the pian is a book of twenty pages, giving 

SPECIFICATIONS, ITEMIZED ESTIMATE of cost, and 
| form of contract. The itemized estimate gives 
uantttivs of ach article used in construction of 
ouse,and cost of same, such as EXCAVATION, 
| STONE-WORK, BRICK-WORK, 


LUMBER AND MILL-WORK, 


giving sizes and measurements of Sills, Joists. 
| Scantling, ete.; sizes and prices of Doors, Sash, and 


Blinds; also CARPENTER-WORK, PLASTERING 
AND PLUMBING, TIN AND GALVANIZED IRON- 
WOR 


HARDWARE, Items and Prices. 
AND GRATES, SIZES, QUALITY 
ST; PAINTING and GLAZING, ETC. 
| wisi a book of great value to earpenters or 
| parties building. asa guide for making estimates 
even when the plans scoompanying are not used. 
The prices given are present market prices in 
| Cincinnati for all the articles used. As quantities 
are accurately given, the prices can readily be 
| adapted tothe market where supplies are to be 
urohased, and cost of house in any location 
quickly arrived at. 


Price ef Plans and Specifications, com- 
plete, by mall, postage paid, 82. -ame plans, 
vith equal amount of drawings, specifications, and 
estimates, Would cost, furnished by a competent 
architect, $50. Also just published by the 


PARK PLACE LAND AND BUILDING CO., 


_ for use of ite members, HINTS ON BUILDING, 
contaipin short articies on HOUSE PLANS, SELEC- 
TION OF GROUNDS, CELLAR AND FOUNDATION, 
FRAMING, INSIDE FINISH, PAINTING, ROOFING, 
VENTILATION, HEATING, ‘and ten handsome de- 
signs, with plans for Country and Village Houses. 
A very elegantly bound and printed buok on heavy 
late paper, containing valuable information. 

rice, sent by mail, postage paid, $1.50. Or 
cifications and Hints on 
or Address 


| H. BURROWS, 
CARLISLE BUILDING, CINCINNATI, O. 


the set of Plans and § 
Butiding sent together 


The “ Common Sense Binder” 
is a simple, serviceable and permanent binder 
for newspapers and periodicals, and i8 adapt- 
ed to meet the wanta of those who desire to 
preserve and bind their weekly papers, mag- 
azines and reviews. For the convenience of 
our subscribers we will supply this binder by 
mail, post-paid for 21.00. It isa recent inven- 
tion. and the best we have ever seen. Address 
HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, 27 Park 


Piace, New York. 


*Madame FOY’S 
V4 CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


Increases in Popularity 
every year, 

And for HEALTH, COMFORT, 

and STYLE. is acknowledged the 

BEST ARTICLE of the kind ever 
made. For sale by all leadin 

jobbersand retatiers. Beware 

imitations and infringementa. 
MANUFACTURED SOUELY BY 

FOY & 


New Haven on 


BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MANACED BY LADIES. 
Brooklyn Employment Bureau, 
29 Cencerd Street, between Paltes and 

Washington Streets, Brooklyn. 

Family beip of all kinds. We do not promise 
perfection, but try to select good women for do- 
mestic service without regard to nationality or 
religion. N.B.— Wet Nurses supplied. 


Something New 


WASHABLE PAPERS, can be washed with 
soap and water. Is superior to painted walls. Cal! 
and examine for yourself. Also the largest as- 
sortment of fine ica, Damask, Satin, and ordi- 


"WALL PAPER 


and FRESCO BORDERS in the city, comprising 


all the Eastlake Designs. Alsoa large Stock of 
Windew Shades and Tassels, 
Picture Cerd, Etc., at the Loweat Prices. 


The Washabie Papers are FOR SALE ONLY by 
GEREORGE ELEFORD, 


House, Sign and Freseo Painter and Paper Hanger. 


506 Fulton Street, 506 


Between Bond St. and Hanover Piace, Brooklyn, 
THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS 


Fine China and Glass Geods, Majolica. 
Wedgweed and Fayence Ware. A fine as- 
sortment of Clecks, Brenzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Geeds of our own Importation. 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulten St., Brooklyn, N.Y | 


and Ne. 146 Mate Street, Chicage. 


Christian Union 
EXTRAS. 


No. 1. OUR CHURCH WORK: A Series 


of Papers by the Rev. Stephen H. Tyne, 
Jr.. D.D. 


No. 2, HOW TO STUDY THE BIBLE, by 


the Rev. Lyman Abbott. 


No. 3. HENRY WARD BEECHER in the West 


‘with Steel-plate Engraving of Mr. Beecher). 
in which he has given sketches of the people 
and places on his route. 


No. 4. THE RUSSO-TURKISH WAR (with 


a Map embracing the Seat of War and the s«ur- 
rounding country). Comprising in the follow- 
ing articles the origin and growth of the East- 
ern Question: lL. WHO ARE THE TURKS? II. 
WHAT 18 KvsstA? THE CHRISTIAN PRov- 
Inces. IV. THe Two RELIGIONS. V. How 
THE WAR BEGAN. VI. THE SEAT OF WAR. 
VIL. PROSPECTS AND PROBABILITIES. 

t?™ Sent post-paid on receipt of 15 cents, or any 

two numbers for 3% cents. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION ts a comprehen- 
sive Family Religious Newspaper. Terms, $3.00 
per year, postage prepaid. To Clergymen, $2.50. 
To new subscribers on trial for three months, 75 
cents. Send for Sample Copy. 
HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, 
PARK PLACE. NEW YorkK- 


TOURISTS 


TO THE 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


READ THIS: 


‘CRAWFORD HOUSE, White Mountains, N.H. 


AND THE 


TWIN MOUNTAIN HOUSE, N.H. 


Eight Miles apart. and under the same mauagement, 


WILL OPEN FOR THE SEASON OF (877, JUNE ist. 


York, to Jas. 


By extension of the Railway there is unbroken rai: connection with Mount Washington 
Summit, and direct communication with every locality of interest in the White Hills. 


Spacious and Elegant Rooms, Pleasure Boats, Croquet Grounds, 
Bowling and Billiard Hats, 
EXCELLENT BANDS DURINC THE SEASON. 


Parties in Boston and vicinity can apply to WM. C. BRADLEY, 65 Franklin Street. 
®. BARRON & Co., 280 Washington Street. 


T. & 0. F, BARRON, Proprietors. 


In New 


DIAMOND 


425 AND 427 BROOME STREET, NEW YorRK.. 


"1281 ‘BI Paeg 


J. L. COLBY & CO., Patentees & Makers, 


A NEW IDEA. 


lowest prices ever offered. 
mission of profit. 


address, upon receipt of price. 
No. 1. 3 New York Mille Custom-made Shirts, es 


No. 2 1 New York Mills Custom-made Shirt. 
§ Collars, 2 pairs Cuffs, 1 Silk Neck-Tie, |; $8 


No. 4 Collars, 2 pairs Cuffs, 1 Silk Neck-Tie. 
. Linen Handkerc $2 00 


Xo. 4. 3 Collars, 1 pair Cuffs, 1 Silk Nec k- Tie, 


sale rates. For the reiability of this offer, refer 
the pablisher of this paper. 


GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS at the 
We do business almost 
without expense, and therefore seil at a mere com- 
We put up packages as stated be- 
low, which are forwarded, free of expense, to any 


00 


00 


Goods are all fine in quality, and prices below whole 


to 


PARTRIDGE & CO., Box £f0 I. O., New York City. 


7 THe 
NITED STATED 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE, 
261, 262, 263 Broadway. 
—>— ORGANIZED 1850 

ASSETS, $4,827,176,.52 
SURPLUS, $820,000 


EVERY APPROVED FORM OF POLICY 
ISSUED ON MOST FAVORABLE TERMS 


ALL ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


APPROVED CLAIMS 
MATURING IN 1877 


WILL BE DISCOUNTED AT 


ON PRESENTATION. 
JAMES BUELL, - - PRESIDENT. 


Heury W. Balaewia, 
Drexei Bull ting. cor. Wall andBroad Ste. 


dispose 0O PIANOS & 


second-hand of first-class 


ments or until paid 
offered. WATERS? GRAND SQUARE a 


the BEST MADE. 7 Octave Pianes 8150.7 
de $160 not used a year. 
$50. 4 Stops $58. 7 Stops 868 8 Stops $75. 


in perfect order ced warranted. LOCAL a 
THAVELING AGENTS WANTED. tUastrat 
Catalogues Mailed.A liberal discount! Teache 
Ministers, Churches,ete, 


Dealers, 40 East 14th St., Union square, N. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


The New York “ Times" says: “ Waters’ Orches- 
trion Chime Organ” is a beautiful little instru- 
ment, simply perfect. The chime of two and 
one-half octave bells, and the artistic effects = 
— of being produced by the player are singularly 
fin 


The tone is full, clear. and resonant. and av 
interesting effect ‘is produced with the chime van 
pelis.—(hristian Lnion. 


very best. We are enabled to speak of 
instruments with confidence, from personal know! 
edge.—N. Y. Evangel 

We can speak of the merits of the Waters’ 
Pianos from personal knowledge, as being of the 
very best quality.—( Aristian Intelligencer 


= = 
are air-tight and indestructible, preserving the 
body for ages, and protecting it from vermin, rep- 
tiles and body snatching. ade inal) sizes, from 
the cheapest to the most expensive. Kept or can 
be procured by al! Undertakers and Sextons. Spe- 
cial attention to Telegraph. Their use 
recommended by the Board of fa ry; for funerals 
of con tous diseases. MR YMOND MF@., 
. 4% Pear! St. and 12 ee naan New York. 


a week in own town. termsand out- 
| $66 fit free. H. HALLETT 0., Portiange Me. 


Miidie Department 


A GREAT OFFER !! 
athese Hard Times 

1 ANS, new and 

makers including 
WATERS’ at lower prices for cash or Install- 
for than ever before 


UPRKIG PLANOS & ORGANS INCLU DING 
THEIR NEW SOUVENIR AND BOUDOIR 


i-3 


“2? Stop 


10 


stops $88, 12 stops 8100 cash, net used a year, 


nd 
ed 


ra, 


Sheet music at half price. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manafactrs.and 


v. 


The Waters’ Pianos are we)! known omeng me 
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